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Conclufion of Art. xl. Being, Three Effays on the 
Employment of Time. 


S the call of nature is the favourite topic of 
A all the men of -pleafure, of .all who act the 
moft in contradiction to nature, our author 
confines the whole of his firft effay to the confideration 
of it, fo far as it relates to the Employment of our 
time; and fhews how our time fhould be employ’d, 
if we have a juft regard to our nature, if what it re- 
quires be confulted by us, 
He obferves, that we want no reafoning to convince 
us, that a frame fo curious as the human muft be 





made in order to its continuance, as long as the ma- 
terials compofing it will admit; that we ourfelves 
muft give it that continuance ; that, to fpend our 
time well, we mutt give our bodies fuch exercife, fuch 
reft, and other refrefhments, as their fubfiftence de- 
mands ; that we muft avoid, not only what neceffarily 
brings on difeafe and decay, but whatever contributes ; 
to enfeeble and enervate us ; not only. what has a di- 
rect tendency to haiten our end, but likewife what | 
leffens our activity, what abates of our vigour and | j 





fpirit. 
‘© We muft be intent (fays he) of fuch a difcipline 
of ourfelves as will procure us the fulleft ufe of our 
M frame, 
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frame, as will capacitate us to receive from it the 
whole of the advantage it is capable of yielding us ; 
fo exercifing.the members of our body, confulting its 
conveniences, fupplying its wants, that it may be the 
leaft burdenfome to us, may give us the leaft uneafi- 
nefs, That none of its motions may, through any 
fault of ours, be obitructed, none of its parts injured,— 
that it may be kept in as.unimpaired, as athletic a 
ftate as our endeavours can procure, and all its func- 
tions performed with the utmoft exactnefs and rea- 
dinefs ; fo- guarding, likewife,. again{t the impreffions 
of fenfe, and delufivenefs of fancy, fo compofing our 
minds, purifying them, divefting them of all corrupt 

rejudices, that they may be in a difpofition equally 
aula to them, and to our bodies,—that they 
may not be betrayed into miftakes dangerous to the 
welfare of either, — that they may be in a condition 
to difcern what is becoming us, what is fatteft, for 
us; defirous of difcovering it, and prepared to be in- 
fienced._ by it.’ : 

But as what is corporeal in us is of leaft excellence 
and value, he obferves, that our care in general about 
it, fhould bear a proportion to the little worth it has 
in itfelf,— fhould chiefly regard the reference it has 
to our underftanding, the afliftance that it may afford 
our intellectual faculties. 

«¢ Merely to preferve our being, (fays he) to pof- 
fefs our members intire, to have our fenfes per- 
fect,—to be free from pain,—to enjoy health, ftrength, 
beauty, are but very low aims for human creatures. 
The molt perfect ftate of animal life can never be- 
comingly engrofs the concern of a rational nature, 
fitted for much nobler and worthier attainments, 
we are by that fiinefs for them called to purfue 
_them.—— 

Nor does the mind only claim our chief regard, as 
it is thus univerfally acknowledged, .and as it really 
is the principal, the moft excellent, the prefiding part 

_of us, but as our well-being is neceflarily connected 
with 
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For JULY, 17650: 163 
with giving it this preference, with beftowing the moft 
of our care and pains upon it, 

What is beft for the body, what is beft for the 
whole man, can only be difcovered and provided for 
by our rational faculties, by them affiduoufly culti- 
vated, diligently exerted, and thence ftrenthened and 
enlarged. i 

Our well-being wholly depends upon the fofficient 
information of our underftanding, upon the light 
in which we fee things, upon the knowledge we 
have how far they can profit or hurt us, how the be- 
nefit they can be of to us may be derived from them, 
and how the hurt they can do us may be efcaped, 

If I think that to be good, or that to be evil, 
whieh is not fuch; — or if | know not that to be good, 
or that to be evil, which is really fuch ; — or if I think 
there is more or lefs good, or more or lefs evil in any 
thing than there really is; or if what, by a proper ap- 
plication, might be made of very great advantage to 
me, I am ignorant how to make of any, or of as much 
as it would yield me;—or if I am ignorant how to 
render that very little, or not at all hurtful to me, 
which might have its evil either greatly leffened, or 
wholly avoided. In all thefe inftances my well-being 
miuft of neceffity be a fufferer; my ignorance mutt 
greatly abate of the fatisfaction of my life, and heighten 
its uneafinefs. 

No one is prejudiced by his not defiring what he 
conceives to be good, by his difinclination towards it, 
by his unwillingnefs to embrace it. So far is this 
from being our cafe, that we are always purfuing it. 
The fource of all our motions, the defign of all our 
endeavours is to better ourfelves, to remove from us 
that which is really, or comparatively evil. 

What alone hurts us is, our mifapprehenfions of 
good, ovr miftakes about, or ignorance of it. Let us 
fully underftand it, —have juft conceptions of it; we then 
fall never deferve the blame of its being leis earneftly 
fought after, and therefore unattained by us. The 
excefs of our earneftnefs after it is, indeed, ufually the 
M2 occafion 
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occafion of miffing it. Our folicitude, our eagernefs 
and impatience are here fo’ great, that they won’t 
allow us time to examine appearances, — to diftinguifh 
between them and realities, — to weigh what is future 
againft what is prefent, — to deliberate whether we do 
not forego a uch greater advantage hereafter, by 
clofing with that which immediately offers; or fhall 
not have it abundantly overballanced by its mifchievous 
confequences. 

We want not to be put on the purfuit of happinefs, 
but we want very much to have that purfuit rightly 
dire€ted ; and as this muft be done by the improve- 


ment of our rational powers, we can be interefted in 


nothing more than in improving them, than in fuch 
an application of them as will contribute moft to per- 
feet them. 

We are fo placed, that there are very few of the 
objefis furrounding us, which may not be ferviceable or 
hurtful to us; nor is that fervice to be obtained, or 
detriment avoided, otherwife than by our acquaintance 
with them, and with ourfelves. The more exact our 
knowledge of this kind is, the more we leffen the 
calamities, and add to the comforts of life: And it 
certainly muit be as much the intention of our creator, 
that we fhould attain the atmo/f good which we are 
capable of procuring ourfelves, as that we fhould attain 
any for which he has qualified us.” 

He proceeds to remove the objection to the purfuit 
of knowledge, taken from the imall fervice it 1s of to 
juch whofe attainments in it we concur in acknowledg- 
ing and admiring ; and fhews how abfurd the reafons 
are, which are generally alledged for our not beftow- 
ing that degree of application, in cultivating our ratio- 
nal powers, that is required of us. 

After this he confiders of what deplorable confe- 
quence it is to our children (whofe title to our endea- 
vours for thetr benefit all acknowledge) that the cul- 
ture of our minds is fo little our care. What he fays 
upon this head is fo judicious, and of fuch vaft impor- 
tance, that we can’t forbear inferting it. 
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<< [JNAPPREHENSIVE (fays he) of the mifchief our 
offspring muft neceflarily receive from our floth, our 
intemperance, and other criminal gratifications, we 
impair their frame before it is yet compleated; we 
entail on them mifery before we give them life. 

Tuer reafon feems to be watched in its appearance, 
only that it may be applied to for its fpeedier corrup- 
tion. Every thing they are at firft taught to value is 
what they cannot enough defpife; and all the pains 
that fhould be taken to keep their minds from vain 
fears, are employ’d to introduce them. 

The chief of what our memory receives in our 
childhood, is what our maturer age moft wifhes to 
forget. , 

WHILE we are ignorant how hurtful it is to be 
governed by our paffions, our wife directors permit 
them to govern us, and thereby give them a ftrength 
which we afterwards fruitlefly lament and oppofe. To 
fave our tears we are to have our will, and, for a few 
moments of prefent quiet, be condemned to years of 
diftrefs. Imaginary evils we are bid to regard as the 
principal real ones; and. what we fhould moft avoid, 
we are, by examples of greateft weight with us, en- 
couraged to practife. 

How much indeed both the bodies and minds of 
children fuffer from the ill informed underftanding of 
their parents, is {carcely to be conceived,—what advan- 
tages they lofe by it,——— what mifery they feel; and 
therefore, as they are the immediate objects of our 
care,—-as nature has made them fuch, and all the pre- 
judice they receive from any failure of ours, from any 
neglect on our part in. qualifying ourfelves to affitt 
them in the way we ought to do it, is really an injury 
done them by us; we cannot think, that if we 
won’t endeavour to have juft notions of things, we 
are {ufficiently punifhed by being without them, — we 
can with no probability fuppofe, that if we are content 
to be lofers ourfelves, it will be fatisfaction enough for 
any diftrefs that our careleffnefs or fupinenefs brings 
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on others, even on them whofe welfare we ought moft 
to confult.” 

He clofes his firft Fffay with a fample of the in- 
ftructions, of a lady of high rank (whom he calls 
Emilia) firft, to one of the females of her family, and 
then to one of the males, This is one of the moft 
inftructive and entertaining parts of the whole perfor- 
mance, but too large to be here inferted. 

It were to be wifhed, that every lady of quality, 
who is, or expects to be a mother, would caft her 
eye upon this part of our author’s work, carefully con- 
fider it, and endeavour to copy after the example of 
the amiable Emilia; then might we expect to fee the 
youth of our nobility, inftead of being nuifances to 
fociety, as they too generally are, ornaments to it, 
friends to truth, liberty and religion; raifed above 
the low and groveling purfuits of fenfual pleafares ; 
and animated with a truly noble and generous ambi- 
tion of promoting the beft interefts of their country, 
and recommending virtue and manly piety to the 
practice and approbation of all around them. 

In the ‘fecond effay, our author confiders to what ufe 
of our time we are directed, firft, by our prefent ftate 
and condition ; fecondly, by the relation we bear to 
each other; and thirdly, by that in which we ftand 
towards the Deity. , 

As our Creator has vouchfafed us a capacity fo far fu- 
perior to that of the brutes, he obferves, that there 
are advantages to be purfued, and a certain degree of 
excellence to be attained by us, according to the powers 
we have, and the creatures below us want; and takes 
occafion to urge us to the greateft diligence in im- 
proving every Opportunity for this purpofe, from the 
confideration of the fhortnefs and ‘uncertainty of our 
continuance on earth. He obferves, that we cannot 
chufe the time of life wherein to avail ourfelves of our 
natural endowments, and to reap all the advantage 
defigned us in them, TA ‘fe 

** There is a certain feafon (fays he) when our 
minds may be enlarged, » when a vatt fog of ufeful 
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triiths may be acquired,——~when our paffions will 
readily fubmit to the government of reafon, when 
right principles may be fo fixed in us, as to influence 
every important action of our future lives; but the 
feafon for this extends neither to the whole, nor to 
any confiderable length of our continuance upon earth, 
itis limitted to a few years of our term; and, if 
throughout thefe we neglect it, error or ignorance’ 
are, according to the ordinary courfe of things, en- 
tailed upon us. Our will becomes our law, — our lufts 
gain a ftrength, that we afterwards vainly oppofe, 
wrong: inclinations become fo confirmed in us, that 
they defeat all our endeavours to correct them.” 
After this he proceeds to ‘confider what directions 
are furnifhed us for the employment of our time, by 
the relation we bear to each other. ** Society (fays 
he) is manifeftly upheld by a circulation of kindnefs : 
We are all of us, in fome way or other, wanting 
affiftance, and, in like manner qualified to give it. 
None are in a ftate of independency on their fellow- 
creatures. The moft flenderly endowed are not a 
mere burthen on their kind ; even they can contri- 
bute their fhare to the common good, and may be 
to the political body, what thofe parts of us, in which 
we leaft pride ourfelves, are to the natural, not greatly 
indeed its ornaments, but much for its real ufe. 
We learn what are quftly our mutual claims, from 
this mutual dependency ; that on its account, as well 
as for other reafons, our life is not to pafs in a round 
of pleaftire or idlenefs, or according to the fuggeftions 
of mere humour and fancy, or in fordid and felfith 
purfuits. | 
There can be nothing ‘more evidently my duty, 
ban that I fhould return the kindnefS I receive, 
tan that if many are employ’d in promoting my in- 
tent, I fhould be as intent in furthering theirs. 
4\| men are by nature equal. Their common paf- 
fionsand affections, their common infirmities, their’ 
comthn wants give fuch conftant remembrances of 
this €Gality, even to them who are moft difpofed to 
M 4 forget 
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forget it, that they cannot, with all their endeavours, 
render themfelves wholly unmindful thereof,———they 
cannot become in/fenfidle, how unwilling foever they 
may be to confider, that their debt is as large as their 
demands, that they owe to others as much as they can 
reafonably expect from them.”’ 

After fhewing how thofe in eminent ftations fhould 
employ themfelves, and how much the welfare of a 
nation depends upon the part they act, he proceeds to 
point out what employment of our time the relation in 
which we ftand to God fuggefts to us, 

‘© From what we know of God (fays he) and our- 
felves, there muft arife certain duties towards him, the 
performance of which will have its demand on our 
time. His perfe&tions require our higheft veneration ; 
this cannot be exercifed or preferved without our 
ferious attention to, and recollection of them. His 
mercies demand. our moft humble and grateful ac- 
knowledgments 3; proper acts of thankfgiving are 
therefore what we fhould be blameable to omit; 
they daily become us, and fhould be made with all 
the folemnity and fervour that fuit the kindnefs vouch- 
fafed to us, and the majefty of him to whom we ad- 
drefs ourfelves. A due fenfe of our weaknefs and 
wants is a conftant admoniton to us to look up to 
that being whofe power and .goodnefs are infinite, 
and to cherifh fuch difpofitions as are moft likely to 
recommend ustohim, Hence it is evident what ftrets 
we fhould lay upon thofe awful invocations of the 
divine interpofition in our favour, and upon that 
devout confeffion of our unworthinefs of it, which 
have a natural tendency to keep the Deity prefent to 
our remembrance, and to purify our hearts, * 

Publick acknowledgments of the goodnefs of God, 
and application for his bieflings, contribute to give - 
whole community fuitable apprebenfions of him; ar 
thefe, if it be my duty to entertain, it is equally *¥ 
duty to propagate ; both as the regard I pay the dine 
éexceliencies is hereby fitly expreffed, and as theame 
advantage that 1 receive trom {uch apprehenfion will 
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be received by all whom they affect in the fame man- 
ner with me. Hence it is clearly our duty to join in 
the publick worfhip, to promote, by our regular 
attendance upon it, a like regularity in others, 

Thefe obfervations will, I hope, be thought fuffi- 
cient proofs, that, from the relation we bear to God, 
a certain portion of our time is his claim, ought to 
be fet apart for meditation upon him, for prayer to 
him, and for fuch other exercife of our reafon as more 
immediately refpects him, and fuits our obligations 
towards him.” 

In the laft effay our author confiders the part we 
have to act as expectants of happinefs in a future ftate. 

“¢ This expectation (fays he) does not indeed fur- 
nifh any employment of our time that would not be 
comprehended under the heads on which I have al- 
ready enlaged; but it is the ftrongeft poffible enforce- 
ment of what they teach us. 

Can I fuppofe that beyond the grave there is any 
happinefs prepared for me, if I live unmindful of 
the privileges here vouchfafed me, if, when I ain 
placed above the beafts, I will put myfelf upon the 
level with them, — if that fpiritual part of me, which 
makes me a fit fubject for this happinefs, be neglected, 
and all my care and pains laid out on my body, on 
what was earth fo lately, and muft fo fpeedily be earth 
again, 

Are there certain difpofitions which prepare us for, 
and which, by being perfected, probably conftitute the 
happinefs of ancther life; and may we hope to obtain 
it, when our purfuits contribute to fupprefs thefe dif- 
pofitions, or when we are wholly regardlefs of culti- 
vating them? 

If we furvey the things on which we are univerfally 
agreed, we perceive few, if any, of them obtained or 
cured without more or lefs care on our part, and 

ime of them only the recompenfe of our painful 
€feavours. The long enjoyment of health is in vain 
existed, if we wholly decline the fatigue of exer- 
cifes,nd the uneafinefs of felf-denial. The greatett 
eftate 
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eftate muft at length be wafted by him who will be at 
no trouble in the management of it, who cannot tor- 
ment his brains with examining accounts, and regu- 
Jating the various articles of a large expence. Whofe 
power is fo eftablifhed that the prefervation of it cofts 
him not much folicitude,——many anxious thoughts ; 
and compels him not to mortify himfelf in numerous 
inftances ? This is the cafe of them whom we effeem 
the moft fortunate of their kind. As to the generality, 
how difficult do they find the acquifition of the meaneft 


of thefe advantages? What years of diligence does it 


coft them to raife but a moderate fortune? Vaft num- 
bers we find ftruggling throughout their lives for a 
bare fupport. 

The chief bleffings of life, the goods moft wor- 
thy our purfuit, are not only for the moft part, but al- 
together, the fruits of long and unwearied endeavours 
after them. Where is the very ufeful art that can be 
learned without a clofe and tedious application, — that 
we can make any tolerable progrefs in before many of 
our days are paffed? How much, and what an atten- 
tive experience, what repeated obfervations, and 
how exact a reafoning upon them, are neceffary to 
form us to any degree of wifdom? Duly to regulate 
our paffions, to have them under command,—— 
rightly directed, and more or lefs warm proportionably 
to the influence their objeét has upon our happinefs, 
will coft us, as every one is fenfible, a watchfulnefs 
and care of fuch continuance, as is fubmitted to by 
few even of thofe who beft know how far it would be 
overpaid by the good its purchafe. 

If then we pay fo dear for every fatisfaction we now 
enjoy, if there be nothing defirable on earth but 
what has its seme of labour fet upon it, and what is 
moft defirable comes to us by the moft labour; who 














in his wits can believe that happinefs far exceeding the 
utmoft in our prefent ftate, will at length be our por. 
tion without any folicitude we need be at about it,—* 
without any qualifications we have to acquire in or‘T 
to it,——-without any pains we are to take aftert? 
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Nothing in Paganifm or Mobammedifin, nothing in 
Popery is fo abfurd as this fuppofition. 

As the vifible world is the only univerfal guide to 
our conjectures on the invifible, and therein the me- 
thod of providence in difpenfing its bleffings, is mani- 
feft to every eyes all thofe which can moft engage 
our wifhes, depending wholly on what we do to obtain 
them: As likewife, whether we confider the wifdom 
of God, or his truth, or his juftice, they all concur in 
teaching us this leffon, that an ever-continuing feli- 
city can only be prepared for a diftinguifhed virtue.” 

He concludes this effay with enquiring into the 
caufes why we are fo remifs in a purfuit, wherein 
we fhould be fo vigorous; and fhews the folly of rely- 
ing upon the unbounded goodnefs of the Deity, when 
we act contrary to the ends for which we were made. 


R. 


Conclufion of the Account of the REFLECTOR. 
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ET VAvine (2. 451. vol. II.) given fome account of 

this work, together with a few extracts from 
the firft Section of it, we fhall now conclude our ac- 
count with a few more extracts from the third and 
fourth, paffing by the fecond, wherein our author 
treats of intercourfe and bufinefs ; under which general 
head a variety of fubjects are introduced by him, on 
each of which there are indeed fome fenfible reflections 
and judicious obfervations, but joined with other 
things that are either trifling, or quite foreign to the 
fubject. : 

In the third fection he treats of Government and 
Laws; and here, amidft the many other branches 
comprehended under this head, one chapter is taken 
up in fhewing how pofts may be well filled, and the 
public well ferved; which we fhall lay before our 
seaders. 

‘© There are many failings, (fays he) or difqualifi- 
cations in men, net owing to any defect of under- 
ftgnding, or of parts, but to the want of directing 
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them fuitably to what they are. It would be hard to 
fhew that all capacities are equipollent ; but I prefume 
few men would be found unferviceable, if placed in 
their natural ftations, 

It might prove a moft ufeful inftitution, if focieties 
were erected, whole office it fhould be to examine the 
genius of young people, in order to difcover wherein 
their ftrength confifts, and to what kind of ftudies, 
employments, or pofts, they are naturally beft fuited. 


For, by this means moft fubje&ts might become bene- _ 


ficial to the public, and all the pofts of government 
be well fupplied; whereas, we now hear daily com- 
plaints of the want of proper perfons to direct affairs, 
in moft of the European countries; whilft the youth 
of each country are condemned to ftudies, and ma- 
triculated into certain arts or employments, before they 
arrive at years of difcretion. 

Some parents, foon after the birth of a boy, will 
give him the title of the poft, or occupatien, for 
which they intend him. But herein they feldom judge 
right ; and it is owing to fomething extraordinary, if 
fuch blind fchemes fhould fucceed. The father fome- 
times defigns his fon for a judge, becaufe the grand- 
father was one ; which may be as abfurd, as to deftine 
a weakly child for a racer, or a purblind boy for a 
painter. Though nothing is more ridiculous, yet no- 
thing is more common than this procedure. And if 
we examine into families, we fhall find moft parents 
ufurp this privilege, but efpecially the mother. We 
frequently hear the hufband fay, J woald have my fou 
a lawyer, but bis mother has refolved to make hima 
parfon. 

Certain parents deftine their children to an office, 
or profeffion, on account of fize, or ftature. When 
we hear of fuch defigns, we are apt to fmile; and 
what can be more abfurd than to lay a lad out for a 
colonel, becaufe is tall or lufty; or defign him for 
an alderman becaufe he has a large belly ? Whilft 
fuch abfurdities prevail, and children are deftined to 
the office, or profeffion, of their parents, before aa 
| | opportuniy 
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opportunity can be had of feeing whether they have 


a genius for it ; we need not wonder that ftates fhould 
be at a lofs for well qualified men to fill up the ne- 
ceflary pofts of government; or that fo many weak 
people fhould be found in great offices. 

I know this misfortune is generally afcribed to the 
natural decay of a country, or its growing fo barren, 
as not to produce able men: But the foil, the climate, 
and the air, cannot be juftly blamed. The barren- 
nefs arifes merely from folly, neglect of education, and 
the want of a proper choice and direction, Gover- 
nors and parents fhould follow the example of huf- 
bandmen, who try and examine the nature of their 
land, before they fow it; for the beft feed may be 
thrown away upon improper ground; and when the 
crop fails, it is not fo much the fault of the feed, or 
the foil, as of the fower. Great care fhould be taken 
of children, who are the plants of a community ; and 
if this were really done, every country would be fup- 
plied with perfons properly qualified for all the em- 
ployments and ftations of life. 

The want of able men arifes partly from the 
wrong management of parents, and partly from a 
neglect in the adminiftration, The fault of parents 
confifts in endeavouring to force a child’s nature; 
which is the way to turn an ufeful into an ufelefs fub- 
ject ; or to: make a perfon who might have been an 
honour, become a difgrace to his country. A judge, 
who is laughed at upon the bench, might have made 
a good general, if his natural genius had not been 
dragg’d to the bar. What is once ftamped for a 
fhilling will not pafs current fora guinea. We may 
give what external ftamps we pleafe ; they do not alter 
the internal nature of things. If children refembled 
their parents in mental endowments, as they fome- 
times do in external appearance, this practice might 
prove harmlefs to fociety ; but fince experience fhews, 
that children’s minds are often as unlike thofe of their 
parents, as their bodies are like, it is improper, and 
even foolifh, in parents, to make their children purfue 
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the fame ftudies or employments which they follow; 
or approve, for themfelves. And, on this account 
the Chine/e are defervedly cenfured, for obliging every 
fon to follow the profeffion of his father. 

As it is common for children to degenerate from 
their parents, I judge, that the parental power fhould 
be reftrained ; becaufe every man has not a capacity to 
judge what occupation is fitteft for his fon; and be- 
caufe fathers have feldom the defign of placing their 
fons in their moft natural fituation, but rather endea- 
vour’*to make them obedient, and ferviceable to the 
family, than to fupply the ftate with ufeful fubjects : 
Parents, therefore, fhould maintain and fupport their 
children, but the government appoint their inftruction 
and training. 

But, in our fchools, the different fcholars have one 
and the fame tafk propofed them, and are all inftructed 
after one and the fame manner; which occafions the 
greateft difproportion and diffimilarity in the learners, 
fome whereof fhall hence be extolled for prodigies of 
parts, and others be looked upon as abortives, inca- 
pable of coming to good; though they might all be 
good, provided each acted in his fuitable fphere. 

I remember two boys at fchool, upon whom no in: 
ftruction, or correction took effect, fo that they were 
both difmiffed with difgrace. ‘They went to the ca- 
pital, applied themfelves to mathematics, and became 
great miathematicians. Nature, it feems, had fur- 
nifhed them with found underftandings, but weak 
memories; and therefore, while their employment at 
fchoo! confifted in conftruing their leffons, or getting 
{craps of Latin and Greek by heart, their memories 
failed them; but when they came to the mathema- 
tics, a ftudy that requires the exercife of reafon more 
than the memory, thefe ftupid boys were prefently 
changed into able men. 

A gentleman defiring a philofopher to dire& him 
what kind of ftudy he fhould purfue, the philofopher 
advifed him to follow nature; thereby admonifhing 
him to examine his own talents, and apply to fuch 
{ciences 
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{ciences as he found himfelf beft fitted for. But this 
capital rule is generally neglected, even by {fenfible 
people, who thereby crofs and confound the defigns 
of nature, and bury, or fupprefs, the talents which 
fhe has given us for our ftrength and ornament, 
whilft brutes, by inftinét, exercife thofe parts of their 
bodies wherein their force and defence confift,. 

If thy fon be more diligent than ingenious, bring 
him up to an art or trade, rather than to philofophy or 
divinity 5 becaufe it is better and more reputable to be 
a good painter, or architeét, than an ordinary philo- 
fopher, or divine ; better to be an able farmer than a 
heavy fenator. Perhaps, as your fon is of a good 
family, you may think it too mean to make him a 
tradefman: But then confider which is more honour- 
able, a ferviceable mechanic, or an incapable fcholar. 
Laudable ambition ‘confifts in filling a poft, or fuftain- 
ing a character, with reputation. . 

The mifchief is heightened by governors, who con- 
fer offices more out of affection and party, than reafon 
and juftice. This is fatal; for though a country 
fhould abound with perfons of great natural abilities, 
fuch prepofterous management would not fuffer one 
to appear, but render them all incapable. If an able 
artift be made a weak fenator, or if a good fenator be 
unfujtably made a judge ; fuch a metamorphofis turns 
two ufeful men into noxious animals. . The beft fet of 
comedians may act odioufly, if they change parts, 
and yet the actors not be blameable, but their directors, 
Indeed the managers of theatres are very careful in the 
diftribution of parts, fo as to make each player fhine 
in his charaéter. But though this be well obferved on 
the ftage, it is ftrangely neglected in the world. 

We cannot call a trump in life, as we do at cards; 
Set a man in any ftation, or ftile him as you pleafe, 
he remains the fame man. It is beft to employ every 
man in the way of his abilities, without regard to his 
{tate or condition, his birth or religion. If we wanta 
phyfician, we do not enquire for one that is learned, 
but for one that ig fkilful. Indeed there are fome 
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univerfal geniufes, who havea turn for all the fciences, 
but their number is fmall, and the moft of them 
ufually foperficial, or rarely fo knowing in a fubjeé& 
as thofe who wholly apply ‘to it. 

I therefore repeat, that nothing can be of greater 
utility to a country, than the proper inftitution of a 
college, or office, confifting of capable men, appointed 


' to examine the natural talents and capacities of young 


eople, and make a report what ftudies, occupations, 
and bufinefs, they find each perfon naturally beit fuited 
for. But thefe judges muft be -prudently chofe, as 
men of experience, fagacity and weight ; becaufe their 
office is momentous, and requires talents rarely to be 
found in mere fcholars, or fellows of colleges. 

The fcheme may be difficult to bring into execu- 
tion, yet I judge it not impracticable. The probation, 
in fuch a feminary, might be continued in a variety of 
trials, “till it plainly appeared wherein the refpective 
ftrength of each pupil confifted. As matters are ma- 
naged at prefent, youth fpend the beft part of their 
time in learning of fuch things as they ought to for- 
get ; fo that after their academical ftudies are finifhed, 
they ufually apply themfelves to ‘fuch fubjects as fuit 
their genius or inclination. What a miferable lofs of 
time is this? *The prime of our lives for the learn- 
ing of what fhould be ufeful to ourfelves and others, 
a feafon never to be recalled, is thus irretrievably 
loft! — 

That a foundation to prevent this fhocking lofs both 
of public and private happinefs is practicable, appears 
from the old Perfian laws, which provided, that no 
parents fhould, at their own pleafure, inftruct their 
children, but be obliged to fend them to public femi- 
naries, inftituted for that purpofe, from whence they 
did not return to their parents ’till the age of feven- 
teen. Indeed the care of thofe feminaries was not 
committed to mea who taught for hire, but entrufted 
to the direction and management of perfons diftin- 
guifhed by their virtue and birth, who inftruéted their 
pipils more in manners than the fciences, more in 
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‘morality and the duties of life, than in logic or rhe- 
toric. 

Speaking of the univerfities of Europe, our author 
has fame fenfible obfervations. Certain ftudies (fays 
he) might, at leaft, be reftrained, that render man- 
kind no wifer ; and others might be introduced, that 
are highly neceffary for the fervice of the church, the 
{tate, and all the arts and profeffions of life. The 
right ftudy and improvement of natural philofophy, 
morality, and civil policy, might render univerfities 
of the utmoft ufe to a nation. Whereas, if proper 
care be not taken, they may grow worfe, and prove 
highly detrimental ; by fpreading falfe tafte, foppery, 
and contagion thro’ a country ; fuffering the ftudy of 
government to be neglected ; religion to be corrupted 
or effaced ; morality to be beat out of countenance ; 
the notions of right and wrong to be confounded 3; 
and fuch perfons to be treated as ideots, who fhall at- 
tempt to act well; dare to oppofe wrong meafures ; 
defend liberty, virtue, and fenfe ; or maintain the on- 
ly foundations of good policy, found philofophy, and 
true religion. All this is poffible. 

In the fourth fection our author treats of religion and 
revelation ; under which head, after having difcourfed 
upon virtue and vice ; fin and repentance 3 evil in the 
world, €c. he beftows a chapter on metaphyfical theo- 
logy, wherein he fhews the folly of amufing ourfelves 
with abftract {peculations, above the reach of our un- 
derftandings : Towards the clofe of it there are fome 
judicious obfervations, which we fhall take the liberty 
of giving our readers in the author’s own words. 

*“*T by no means (fays he) reje&t the ftudy of true me- 
taphyfics ; but with it to be improved, fo as to give a 
hiftory of the mind, or a faithful regifter of what paf- 
fes mentally within ourfelves ; defcribe our thoughts, 
their fucceffions, relations, connections, combinations, 
operations, and effects upon the whole man and his 
parts ; their influence over others, when expreffed in 
words, countenance, cefture, &c. and exhibit, as it 
were, a map of the mind of man, from diligent at- 
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tention and obfervation. The communication and ii- 
tercourfe between mind and mind is felt by usall, and 
has furprifing ¢fleéts; but we want a hiftory of the 
thing, that philofophy may keep pace with experience ; 
and a {cience be formed out of what, at prefent, lies 
Only in fcatiered obfervations, not duly collected, and 
refiected upon by philo:ophers, who here feem to be 
upon a falle fcent, or to purlue their own mifery, and 
neglect the effentials to their happinefs. 

All philofophers fhould follow the judgment and 
Jaudable moderation of the Lord Bacon in philofophy, 
and Sir J/aac Newton in mathematicks ; and never 
prefume to deiermine @ priori, Let us ceale to enquire 
about the nature of fpirit; the ceconomy of fouls ; 
how they fupport thémfelves ; how they are propaga- 
ted ; whether they have dimenfions ; whether they 
confift of atoms; whether they can reafon out of the 
body, €Sc. for it is better to let thefe and the like 
quellions alone, than fruitlefly to torture ourfelves a- 
bout them. Indeed we fhould conduct all our meta- 
phyfical enquiries in the method @ pofferiort, by {tating 
the faéts, and effects produced ; for thus we may, at 
leaft, learn fomething certain. As to the abftract pro- 
perties of the foul, we really know nothing; and if 
we endeavour to plunge after them, let Terence check 
us: 

In certa bec, fi tu poftules 
Ratione certa facere, nibilo plus agas 
Quam fides operam ut cum ratione infanias. 

In the next chapter, our author proceeds to treat of 
the principles of religion; and here he has fome very 
juft reflections upon the conduct of our reformers, 
‘ During the change, fays he, before things were fet- 
tled, the reformers continued to ufe the fame argu- 
ments which had already procured them fo much ad- 
vantage ; but as foon as a few churches were founded, 
fo as to dread no difturbing power, the reformed began 


to waver in their principles ; and employed the fame 


kind of arguments againft others who feparated from 


them, as the Romi/h clergy had ufed againft the re 
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- ginal reformers, This, however, was.done with: cir 


cum{pection. in language, tho’ not in fact; for they 
retained the old form ot fpeech, that every, man; fhould 
fearch the fcriptures ; but with this referve, that the 
difcoverics and, judgments. made, mutt entirely agree 
with theirs ; and chat, after’a free and. exact enquiry, 
all fhould fubfcribe urticles' fettled by affemblies of -di- 
vines. Which amounts to this: You may believe. what 
you find to,be right; but nothing is right befides what we 
believe. Such liberty of enquiry is a treacherous;com- 
pliment, that chains down the prifoner, and tells him 
he is free. : 

The merit of the firft reformers ought gratefully 
to be acknowledged; for they difpelled the mift. that 
enveloped chriftianity : They put the Scriptures in- 
to our hands, when the reading of them had been for- 
bid; they purged the divine doétrines from) human 
inventions; and gave anew, and in all refpects, a 
better form to the church. Probably they might have 
made the reformation general, if they had fteadily ad- 
hered to their original principles. The reformation 
was founded in the chriftian liberty of enquiry previ- 
ous to belief ; but when once this foundation is weak- 
ned, the whole fabric muft fall, It might appear as if 
the reformers fet themfelves up for popes; and in- 
ftead of one infallible church, eftablifhed feveral, with 
the fame arbitrary powers as -that of Rome. Jn fact, 
the reformation confifted. in dividing the-empire of 
Rome with Germany, England, and Holland.’* 

Our author’s notions of religion appear to be free and 
manly ; his fentiments of the fupreme being noble and 
exalted. Religion, (fays he) with me, is not the fear, 
but the love of God ; a Jove always coupled with the 
higheft veneration. Falfe defcribers reprefent religion 
mixed with fear and terror, fpleen and melancholy. 
I bold that men fhould ferve God, not with flavifh 
fear, but filial love, duty, and ready obedience. To 
ufe rigour and feverity in religion, is always wrong ; 
and at this junture very unfeafonable.. Chriftianity 
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mies rife up againft ir, and endeavour to render the 
clergy odious, This precarious fituation of the chrift- 
jan affairs. requires moderation and lenity. Many wri- 
ters among the Englifh clergy behave with a true 
chriftian fpirit to the deifts, who, in our times, {peak 
vehemently againft the dignity of preachers ;and, un- 
der the pretext of natural religion, attempt to crucify 
the priefthood. : a 

I do not neglect prayer, but my prayers*are fhort ; 
being perfuaded that the ferving of God confifts more 
in obedience, and the amendment of life, than in 
prayer, or praife. I judge it of more importance to 
meditate, for a ferious hour, upon the correction of 
our vices, and the real improvement of our lives, 
than to pray the whole year round. 

I readily fubferibe all the articles of our chriftian 
faith; tho’ I had rather the number were leffened: 
Becaufe 1 conceive fome of them contain certain no- 
tions which might be debated, or even denied, with- 
out danger ; and therefore might be delivered over to 
philofophy, rather than remain as abfolute points of 
divinity. 

But I am fo far from obtruding my own religious 
opinions, and practices, upon others, that I do not defire 
any body to receive them : I only wifh every one would 
enquire before he believes. It is ina man’s power to 
enquire, but not believe; unlefs we take the word Jde- 
lief in a particular fenfe, fo as to fignify the laying 
afide prejudice, and carefully examining the doctrines 
of religion. If the word be not underftood in this 
fenfe, it is in vain to cry out, Believe ; which rather 
renders the faith propofed, fufpicious andc heap. Shall 
men ule their fenfes and underftanding in worldly af- 
fairs, and neglect to ufe them about their eternal 
welfare ? I cenfure no mortal who wifhes and endea- 
vours to be faved ; but muft condemn thofe who ufing 
their own fenfes, refufe the fame liberty to others. 
Nor can I approve of thofe who publicly and folemnly 
profefs the doctrine which they privately defpife and 
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laugh at. The former lead men into error blind-fold ; 
and the latter mock God: — 

If lerr, it is unwillingly, and after a careful enquiry ; 
which. may plead fome excufe. A man who errs in 
this manner, I compare toa careful pilot, who takes 
due notice of the winds, the currents, and the 
foundings, yet runs a little out of his courfe: But an 
indolent believer without examination, is like an idle 
failor, who negleéts his duty, and deferts his poft ; 
yet may accidentally make the harbour. 

Difcourfing upon the chriftian religion, he has the 
following judicious reflection, ** Among the numerous 
cogent arguments (fays he) for the truth of the chrifti- 
an religion, I take this to be one; that it promifes no 
other than fpiritual rewards to the faithful ; who are to 
be fatisfied and enlivened-with the hupes of enjoying 
the beatific vifion: Which is fuch a thing as flefhly 
mortals ean have no idea of, till they put off their 
carnality, and are Jorn again of the fpirit. For.we 
find, that many, even among the religious, hanker 
after material ideas, and bodily notions of God, .an+ 
gels and heaven, Some chriftians confider God under 
a human form, angels as winged creatures, and hea- 
ven as a city paved with gold, or precious ftones. 
Such grofs notions being contrary to the purity and 
{pirituality of the chriftian religion, fhould be rooted 
out of men’s minds. The paflages of fcripture alledged 
to authorife thefe grofs conceptions, ought to be ex- 
plain’d by others, which fhew them to be allegorical, 
1 could wifh no fuch metaphorical expreffions were 
ufed in any part of divine fervice ; becaufe the people 
are apt to take them literally. Lead and gold, ftone 
and ciamonds, are alike precious with God ; it is only 
man’s folly, or pride, that ftamps a different value 
upon things of this kind, We juftly cenfure other re- 
ligions for giving grofs, material defcriptions of the 
habitations of the bleffed ; becaufe this proves thefe 
rcligions come not from God, but from the brain of 
weak or crafty men. The chriftian dottrine is fpiritu- 
al, and treats the greateft worldly magnificence: as 
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emptinels:and vanity, .Pompous mundane defcription, 
are blemifhes, not ornaments, to revelation ; and ferve 
buct’.to confound the pure.and genuine doctritie of 
chriftianity with abfurd and groundlefs pretenfions, 
which require fuch trappings to cover the cheat; 


oh. 


FROM ABROAD. 


“Art. xli. Jdée-dela Poefie Angloife, &e. 
That iS, 


A View of Englith Poetry; or, aT ranflation of the beft 
‘Englith Poets, which have not appeared before in our 
[the French] Language, with Objervations upon their 





Werks, and a Comparifon of their Poems with thofe of 
antient and modern: Authors. By the Abbe Yart, of 


the Academy of Arts and Sciences, and Belles Lettres, 
atRouen. Two Vols,.12°.. Printed at Paris. 


$¢: fF all our neighbours, fays the Abbe Yart, an 
7 “) acquaintance with the Englj/b will afford the 
g@reaieft: delight and improvement to our poets. We 
have’ been, for a long time, to them, in-fome meafure, 
what the Greeks were to the Latins. None of the 
‘polithed nations of Europe have made fo much ufe of 
‘our works:as the Engli/h ; but it muft alfo be remem- 
bered, that none are able to make us richer amends, 
Tt mutt be owned, adds the Abbe, that there is 
‘a@ Variety and an infinite fund of -invention in the 
richnefs of their: plans, and the conduct of their 
‘woftks: A ftrength and grandeur in their thoughts ; 
‘an energy in cheir expreffions. The oddnefs of 
-fome of ‘their metaphors, the confufion and diforder 
- which is fometimes found in. their pieces, and the irre- 
 Pularity of their ftyle, ought by no means to indifpofe 
“us for the reading them. . Let us dig into thefe inex- 
hauiflible mines. | Let us feparate the gold from the 
~earth which covers its, furface. Let us polifh and 
‘ework it, Let us embellith our. gardens with thefe 
exore 
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exotic plants. And let our art give them a beauty, 
which nature has not beftowed on them.” 


- Bur ic is not only by a mere tranflation of the beft 
Efglifo poets, that the Abbe gives his countrymen an 


opportunity of improving upon the riches of their 
neighbours; for he compares their works fometimes 


with thofe of the antients, and fometimes with thofe. 


of the moderns; indicating, at the fame time, the 
paffages imitated by the Englih poets, together with 
the juftnefs or defect of the imitation. 

Mr. Phillips’s works not having been before tranf- 
Jated into French, and being highly efteemed in Eng- 
land, the Abbe has-thought proper to begin with him, 
efpecially as he has exercifed his genius in three very 


_ interefting kinds of poetry. 


“© As the Englifh, perhaps, exceed all others for their 
delicacy and concern for their nation, fays the Abbe, 
they are fond of {preading the fame of their illuftrious 
men, carefully collecting the moft minute particulars 
of their lives, and are very excellent at thefe little 
pieces of biography, but enter into no details except 
fuch as concern themfelves.”” To avoid giving any 
offence to this nation, the abbe has prefixed to his 
tranflation an extract of Mr. Phillips’s life in the ori- 
ginal. But as this poet’s whole foul feemed concen- 


tered in literature, and he dying at thirty-two years of 


age, ,his Jife does not abound in faéts, though thofe 
few may ferve as a model to thofe who have a poe- 
tical tafte. 

His life is follow’d by a differtation on the Georgic 
poem, called Pomona, or Cyder. If any Frenchman 
fhould object, that this liquor is not fufficiently- known 
to deferve the being made the fubjeét of a poem, 
nor. capable of receiving the decorations of poetry, the 
Abbe replies, that the Englifh think otherwife, and 
though they have but one county particularly famous 
for orchards, they are fo far from undervaluing Mr. 
Phillips's poem, that they univerfally extol it. That 
foreigners have approved their tafte, and that the 
envoy of the late duke of Tu/cany tranflated it into 
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Italian, being perfuaded that it would be lik’d even 
at Florence, wiiere cyder is ftill lefs known than at 
Paris, 

The Abbe Yart declares his furprize, that the French 
Janguage has not afforded any Georgic poem, whilft 
feveral excellent ones have been compoled in Engiifh, 
He even afferts, that though this charming poem on 
cyder was the only one, it would be a real fuperiorny 
of tne Englifh poetry over that of his nation. Ac- 
cordingly, his principal view (which ic mult be 
confeffed is very commendable) in tranflating Mr. 
Phillips’s Georgic, was to give his countrymen fome 
tnodel of this ipecies of inftructive poetry. 

- Towards the end of his difcourfe, after,obferving 
that the editor of Mr. Pbillips’s works, obliges the 
world with the poem on cyder, as one of the pieces of 
Englifh poetry, not to fay the only one of that length, 
which is perfect, giving him alfo this encomium, ‘that 
Mr, Pdillips has imitated the Georgics of Virgil rather 
as a tival than an imitator, the Abbe proceeds to con- 
fider the trtith of this panegyric, and very folidly, and 
in ah entertaining manner, proves that it Is carried a 
little too far. His comparifon of the parallel paffages 
of the Englifb and Latin poets, is fo much the more 
inftructive, as this judicious academician takes occafion 
from Mr. Phillips’s poem to niake excellent reflections 
of the effence and nature of Georgic poetry, He ob- 
fervés that all the beauty of the fables of Arifteus, 
Proteus, Orpheus and Eurydice, which Virgil has with 
fo much propriety and elegancy introduced into his 
Georgics, could not prevail upon Mr. Phillips to imi- 
tate him in this point. ‘* The folidity of his geaius, 
{ays he, contcmned all fables, and without lofing fight 
of the antients, the philofophy of his age runs through, 
and adds a dignity to his performance. His Epifodes 
are hot like thofe of father Rapin, a jumble of old 
Wamen’s fables, and boyifh metamorphofes, but paf- 
fates of morality, natural philofophy, and great events 
bf the hiftory of Eng¢/aad, the matter whereof receives 
Rew besucy froti the defcription, And thefe, indeed, 
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adds the Abbe, are the only Epi/odes agreeable to the 
gravity of a didactic poem. Fables may pleafe in 
wanton or feftive pieces; but to ufe them in a poem, 
which is the work of reafon, and whofe end is truth, 
is a firange inverfion of decorum. It is giving an air 
of ferioufnefs to trifles, and a trifling air to ferious 
precepts.” 

The Abbe then proceeds to the poem itfelf, the 
juftnefs of the arrangements of which he highly extols, 
as well as its excellent Epifodes. The firft paflage 
which falls under his cenfure is the following, where 
Mr. Phillips, after attributing the increafe of the 
worms, which commit fuch havock in the fruit, to 
old rains and the humidity of the air, adds, 


—- Mean while the apple’s outward form, 
DeleGable, the witle/s fwain beguiles, 

Till with a writhen mouth, and fputt’ ring noife 
He taftes the bitter morfel, and rejects 

Difrelifht , not with lefs furprize than when 
Embattled troops, with flowing banners pafs, 
Thro’ flow’ry meads delighted, nor diftruft 

The finiling furface ; whilft the cavern’d ground, 
With grain incentive ftor’d, by fudden blaze 
Burft; fatal, ond involves the hopes of war 

In firy whirles , full of vittcrious thoughts, 
Torn and difmembred, they aloft expire. 





*¢ Now, fays the Abbe, what fimilitude, what fha- 
dow of comparifon is there between thefe two ideas 
—The incidents are quite of a different nature. 
Such a frivolous accident ought, by no means, to be 
compared to fuch a_terrible event; and it may be 
very truly faid of all this poinp of language, Non 
erat bis locus. Thefe flights, adds he, will give an 
idea of the imagination of the Engijb, and many 
others will occur in the profecution of this work,” 

We fhall curforily obferve, that the literary, hifto- 
rical and critical remarks interfperfed in this work, 
have in them a delicacy which render them as enter- 
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taining as inftruétive. He has alfo enriched it with 
moft of the paflages of antient authors either imitated 
by the Engilifh poets which he tranflates, or incorpo. 
rated into their works, by a mere tranflation. To 
give us a more precife idea of the difference between 
the Englifb and French genius, he fometimes compares 
the finett paflages of both poets on the fame fubject. 
And laftly, he has added phyfical, geographical and 


- chronological notes, wherever he thought they would 


any way conduce to the better underftanding his 
author. 

In his-preamble to the heroic poem of Mr. Phillips 
on the battle of Hochftet, he endeavours to fhew, that 
the Enzli/b poet-is guilty of a notorious offence againtt 
truth and decency, in his narrative of, and reflections 
on, that famous action. ‘* No man of fenfe in 
France, can read, fays he, without indignation, Mr, 
Phillips’s hyperboies upon the advantages gained by 
the Englifh, and the greatnefs of our lofs.”” And in 
the ardour of the Abbe’s zeal for his country, he af- 
firms, “* That the glory gained by thefe iflanders at 
Hochftet, fhines but dimly when compared with the 
refulgent glory acquired by France in the late war. 
In the midft fays he, of their loudeft boaftings, of their 
fill, their courage, and their power, what can they fay 
to the battles of Fontenoy, Racoux, Aufflet, &c. 

As to the reft, he acknowledges that a great num- 
ber of paffages of fingulat beauty are to be found in 


this poem, and among others, though more’ as a 


Frenchman than a critic, he is particularly delighted 


- with the Wik’ fimile on Lewis XIV. 


Like an Oak 
That ftands fecure, tho’ all the winds employ — 
Their ceafelefs roar, and only fheds its leaves, 
Or maft, which the revolving Spring reftores s 
So food be, and alone; alone defy'd 

The Evropean ibrones combin'd, ad fill 
Had fet at nought their machinations vain, 











| But that great Anne; &e. 
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The foundation of this fimile, the Abbe obferves, 
is originally borrowed from Virgil, but that the appli- 
cation is the product of Mr. Pbillips’s own delicate 
genius. 

He further acknowledges, . that many emphatical 
and pompous deicriptions, many ftrong and noble 
thoughts, many both foft and terrible images are to 
be found in this poem; ‘but at the fame time he 
charges it with being fpun out with many ufelefs and 
trivial particulars. ‘* Our poets, fays he, difpatch 
their works more expeditioufly ; they know, how to 
begin, and when to end, ~They: keep clofe to their 
{ubject ; never fuffer themfelves to deviate into fanci- 
ful deicriptions ; are lively and rapid, and-that, per- 
haps, to excels. The Englifh lay their colours too 
thick upon their images, the French at moft do but 
fketch. In fubjects not very inviting in themfclves, 
the Exgli/h are infupportable by the length of their 
defcriptions, while the French, indeed, fail of giving 
fatisfaction by the oppofire fault. The former are ad- 
mirable when a great deai is to be faid; the latter 
fhine moft when there is but littie. 

In his di‘courfe on the Splendid Shilling, the firft 
compolure ot Mr, Pbri/ips, he enters on the nature of 
burlefque poetry in general. Afterwards he ohferves, 
there are feveral French poems, highly appiauded, 
which treat common and ludicrous fubjeéts in a grave 
and pompous ftile, as Botleau’s Lutrin; but that none 
of them are formed-upon a fubjeét fo mean.as that of 
a fhilling, it being the opinion of the French poets, 
that a trivial fubject, and a low ftile ought to be bath 
excluded even from burlefque poetry. ‘* ‘However, 
fays he, as the Splendid Shilling is accounted by the 
Engt:/b the moft perfect burlefque poem their nation 
can boaft, fuch an encomium will authorize my tran 
Jation of it, efpecially as this mafter-piece. will give 
us an idea of the Exnglif> manner of humeur and 
pleafantry.” | 

However, our critical academician cannot be brought 
to have fo high an idea of this piece by examining it 
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by the ftandards of poetic beauties. He readily ac- 
quiefces with the Englifo in the neatnefs and beauty of 
the ftile ; but at rhe fame time maintains, that moft 
of the images, which the hero of the fhilling im- 
prefies on us, are in themfelves difguftful, being mor- 
tifying to human nature, and repreientations of mifery. 
«© Who, fays he, that fhould meet a man in fuch a fi- 
gure would laugh; would he not immediately turn his 
eyes from him? To what purpofe then is it to offer 
fuch objects to the thoughts as would be intolerable to 
the fight °? 

As to the frequent allufions of Mr. Phillips to the 
thoughts and expreffions of the ancients, our author 
ccnfures them as too far, fetched, and mifplaced in a 
comic and burlefque poem. Which criticifm he ac- 
companies with a reflection on the genius and temper 
of the Englifh; which is, that they are fo extrava- 
vagantly fond of the fciences, that they cannot forbear 
inferting them even in their burlefque performances ; 
and that they live fo familiarly with the common 
people, that they contract their manner, and ufe 
their paultry jefts. 

But what he moft objects againft in this poem, as 
well as in the two former, and in general in all Englifh 
poems, isa total want of art. There is no conneétion 
between the thoughts. According to this author Mr. 
Philips had no notion of connecting by ingenious 
tranfitions, the different parts of the {plended hhilling. 
The particle sus is the only mark of all the tranfitions 


in this poem, without any analogy to what goes before 
or follows after. 


The Abbe adds, that Mr, Phillips feems equally negli- 
gent, if not ignorant, of the propriety of *fentiments as 
to the gradations of ideas. The hero of the fhilling is 
halled away to prifon, condemned to a moft dreadful 
complication of miferies, without hopes of relief, and 
yet in this calamitous fituation his heart is fo much at 
eafe as to utter this trivial complaint. 


Thus 
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Thus do I live from pleafure quite debarr’d, 
Nor tafte the fruits that the fun’s genial rays 
Mature, Yobn-apple, nor the downy peach, 
Nor walnut, in rough-furrow’d coat {ccure, 
Nor medlar, fruit delicious in decay. 

The Abbe can as little forgive the diffufe and in- 
congruous contparifon of the fractures or lacerations 
of his heroe’s Galligafkins, and his prefent diftrefs, to a 
fhip, which after being fhatter’d by a dreadful ftorm, 
is dafh’d in pieces againft a rock, where fhe entirely pe- 
rifhes. He concludes his animadverfions with this e- 
piphonema, ‘Is this the language of nature ; of na- 
ture which delights in juftnefs and propriety ?” B 





Art. xlii. The Actor, a Treatife on the Art of Playing ; 
inter {per fed with theatrical Anecdotes, critical Remares 


on Plays, and occaftonal Obfervations on Audiences. 
Printed for R. Griffiths. Price bound 3 s. 


HE ftage has occafionally furnifhed ovt matter 

for a number of differtations; fome infpired- by 
envy, fome by flattery, and the greater part by the 
mere advantage of the price of the copy. This trea- 
tife, to do it no more than juftice, gives evident proof 
that it had its origin from neither of thefe motives; 
there is fatire and there is praife in ir, the one fuffict- 
ently bitter, the other fufficiently warm; but as no 
player of the age is wholly cenfured or wholly prais’d 
in if, it may be prefumed that neither perfonal en- 
mity, nor perfonal friendfhip, nor private views from 
a manager, can have had any fhare in it. The 
author*declares his intention of continuing un- 
known, and has fo well managed his fecrecy, that we 
do not not find he has been fo much as gueffed at, tho’ 
there have been people both grateful enough, and re- 
vengeful enough to take no little pains in the fearch. 
Hie feems to be a man, who, by much frequenting 
the play-houfes, has acquired a very perfeét know- 
ledge of the merits of the modern performers, and 
from his indifference to their perfons, is very 1ead y 


to {peak what he has obferved of them without dif- 
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guife, Herfeems as good a judge of the Engk/h plays 
as of the EZngli/b players, and has feleéted fo carefully 
the paffages he has ufed as’ inftances of the, perfections 
or imperfections of the aétors he fpeaks of, that it is 
no {mall part of the merit of the book, that it-contains 
a collection of the moft beautiful paflages of the Eng- 
ifo dramatic writers, 

Saint Aibine a few years ago publifhed a very 
judicious piece On this fubject, in his own language, 
and adapted to the genius of his own country ; our au- 
thor has avowedly intreduced every thing valuable of 
this author into his performance, and whoever will 
be at the pains of comparing them, will find he has re- 
prefented that author’s fentiments in fuch a manner, as 
muft be very agreeable to himfelf to fee, and has fo 
perfectly naturalized them, that they appear {carce lefs 
original than his own. | 

The work is divided into two parts; in the firft of 
which the author treats of the advantages a player 
ought to have from nature ; and in the fecond, of thofe, 
which he ought to add to thefe, from art and a ftudied 
plan of executing his bufinels, 

He lays it down as a firft rule, that a player can 
never rife to any degree of excellence in his profeffion 
without a good underftanding, and argues very fenfi- 
bly againft the opinion of fome who are for making 
playing the effect of a well-managed machine, and who 
attempt to prove, from modern inftances, that play- 
ers may be excellent in their way, who are very con- 
temptible in their underftanding. He very rationally 
pleads the caufe of the players of the prefent time, 
‘cenfured in this manner, and by a juft definition of 
what we call good fenfe, proves unan{werably that thefe 
perfons really poffefs much more of it than their accu- 
fers, tho’ it happens not be exactly the fame kind. 

After the neceffity of a good natural umderftanding 
for the player, he next eftablifhes that of a Senility 
of the foul, without which no man can convey a paf- 
fion to the audience; asno man can defcribe to others 
what he does not feel himfelf. He enquires into the 
characters in general in which this natural accomplith- 

ment 
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ment is moft neceflary, and concludes very juftly, that ’ 


the performers in tragedy are thofe who’ can’ leaft of 
all do without it. 


He next treats of the ftriking qualification, Fire, in’ 


the player, cenfures thofe who declare fome of the 
modern players to have too much of this quality, proves 
it to be the very life and foul of all playing, and ab- 
folutely declares, that there is no poffibility of a player 
having too much of it, He obferves indeed, that like 


all other good things, when abufed it is one of the 


wortt in the world, and that great fite requires ‘great 
judgment to conduct and direct it ; in fine, he very fairly’ 
proves the error of thofe who accufe fome of our actors of ' 
having too much fire; and obferves, that in the pafia- 
ges in which they are accufed of an.excefs of it, they 
are in reality defective in true fire, and only play ill 
for want of judgment. 

After difcuffing very largely the fubjeét of the true’ 
fire in che player, he enters on another very nice dif- 
quifition, which is, whether it would be to the advan- 
tage of all performers on the ftage to be of a diftin- 
suifhed figure. This is a guefion naturally anfwered, 
on a flight examination, in the affirmative; but this au 
thor enquires more deeply into it. He firft proves it 
unjuft and uareafonable in us to expect it of a mana- 
ger to receive into his company none but perfons of a 


diftinguifhed figure , and, in fine, proves incontefti- . 


bly, that we fhould be lefs rationally entertained by fuch 
a company, than by one confifting of a greater va- 
ricty of figures, and confequently comprehending per- 
fons more naturally formed for reprefenting all the 
kinds of people introduced on the ftage. ‘Thefe obfer- 
vations laid down ina feries in which they naturally 
and eafily follow one another, make up the firft book 
of this firft part of the Aé7or, “7a 
In the fecond book he comes to more particular 
difquifitions ; ai] that'had been hitherto laid down was 
fuch as concerns players in general ; he now enters on 
the examination of the natural advantages requifite to 
thofe who perform the principal anid capital parts, whe- 
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ther in tragedy or comedy. Among the feveral inte- 
rior qualifications wh:ch he fuppofes an audience expects 
thefe principal performers fhould poffefs, in a fuperior 
degree to the others, he obferves that there are two, 
neither of which can be acquired, but without which 
the performer never can excel in the capital characters. 
' Thefe are extremely different in themfelves, tho’ not 
incompatible, fince we have known people poffefs both 
in a very eminent degree ; the one is appropriated to 
the players in comedy, the other to thofe who per- 
form in tragedy ; the firft is a natural gaiety.of tem- 
per, the other a native elevation of foul. He declares 
it impoffible for any man to come up to the true fpi- 
rit of fome of the firft characters in comedy, who 
has not that natural gaiety the poet meant to draw, and 
yet more impoffible for a man to act the hero well, | 
who has not a foul as e!evated in fome degree like that 
of the perfon he reprefents. He is aware of the eafy 
miftake of a fuftain or bombaft greatnefs of foul, for 
the real elevation of fentiment he expeéts in the hero 
in tragedy, and very pleafantly cautions people from 
running into the one, under an opinion of its being 
fomething like the other. | 
In the firft book he had inculcated very ftrongly the 

general doctrine of fenfibility, but in the third chap- 
ter of this he enters on the diftinctions of it, and ob- 
ferves, that as all players have occafion for fenfibility 
in general, thofe, in a peculiar manner, who propole 
to themfelves to fucceed in drawing tears from us, have 
a neceffity for a large fhare of that particular fpecies of 
it exprefled by the word tendernefs. In the fucceed- 
ing character, he enters into the fubject of players ap- 
pearing on the {tage in charatters like their own in real 
life: He very juftly obferves, that in general it is a 
vaft advantage to the player when he is thus in his own 
{phere ; while in the bufinefs of his part he obferves, 
that no actor can play a love-part well who is not na- 
turally of an amorous difpofition, and that no fcenes 
have ever been fo well performed, as thofe between 
heroes and heroines actually at the time in love with one 
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another. ‘This is an advantage, he obferves, that we 
are not to expect to be a very -frequent one, but that 
we may congratulate ourfelves extreamly when it hap- 
pens that two people thus enamoured of one another 
are in the fame company, and are both of confequence 
enough to get into the capital parts. On the whole, 
he remarks, however, that a natural turn of mind, 
like that of the character a man is to reprefent on the 
ftige, is of great confequence to him, yet it is not a- 


lone fufficient to make him excel in his profeffion, | 


There muft be a multitude of other qualifications in the 
actor; and it has been found by experiment, that a 
man who in his private character was exactly what 
Farqubar has drawn in his Brazen, or Vanburgh in his 
Foppington, when brought upon the ftage to act thofe 
very characters, has been the moft ftupid and lifelefs 
creature imaginable. 

In the next chapter he proceeds to treat of that ne- 
ceflary qualification voice. He acknowledges a proper 
voice to be one of the firft requifites nature is to furnifh 
the player with ; and obferves that this may be of 
many kinds, and yet excellent in all. That fort of 
voice which is moft expreffive of certain of the 
paffions being very ill adapted to the delivery of others ; 
the voice of complaint and that of authority are ex- 
tremely different, he obferves, from one another in 
nature; and on the flage a man may be able to fpeak 
the part of Bajazet, with great propriety whofe voice 
would fhock us.in that of Romeo. A full and fonorous 
voice is, he thinks, of the firft confequence in tragedy, 
but in comedy a man may do as well without it, nay, 
without good management, in the latter kind of play- 
ing it is apt to be very difadvantageous, An actrefs, 
whofe voice is naturally feeble may do for a Monimia or 
Defdemona, but fach a one would render the perfon de- 
{picable in Hermione or Statira, tho’ the had all the ad- 
vantages in the world befide, for,excelling in che part. 
The voice of a man who plays in genteel comedy, he 
obferves, ought to be majettick, but not too full; thae 
of the lover interefting and engaging, and of the clown 
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coarfe. Something may be done by art towards 
throwihe the voice into thefe forms; but the audience 


is always more highly pleafed when nature has done it’ 
without thefe affiltances. 


The figure of the perfons deftined to play the capi- 
tal parts comes next under our author’s confideration ; 
we expect, fays he, an amiable figure in- the man 
who aéts the part of a lover in comedy, and a majeftick 
and ftriking one in him who plays a hero in tragedy. 


A Pyrrbus or an Alexander of tour foot and a half high 


would pleafe us but very little ; and he adds, that even 
the playing of the other characters would be greatly the 


worfe to us for fuch mifreprefentations; that the gene- 


ral would not feem to be in nature when paying his re- 


{pects to a prince, that feemed only fit to be fent with 


a meffage s and a lady would ill exprefs the violence of 
her paflion for a man whofe figure was fhocking. 

In the next chapter he treats of the conformity 
there ought to be between the age of the perfon who 
acts and that of the character he reprefents; he ac- 
knowledges that there are inftances of people who coun- 
terfeit fo well upon thefe occafions, that a great difpa- 
rity of years is buried under it; but in general, that 
the part always goes off beft when there is fome real 
conformity in this particular. 

In the la(t chapter of this firft pare he treats of the 
manner of performing the parts of footmen, chamber- 
maids and other the lower perfonages of the drama. 
A cunning look and great volubility of tongue are 
very neceffary, he obferves, to a chambermaid, and a 
cringing humility and fawning meannefs to the foot- 
man; with thefe advantages, he thinks, people of 
very different ages may all fucceed in thefe characters. 

Such is the bufinefs of the firft part of this trea- 
tife, In the fecond the author goes deeper into the fub- 
ject of playing, and fhews himfelf a mafter of the 
theory of it, capable of inftruéting the people who at 
prefent make the greateft figure on the ftage. Here 
be treats of the advantages which people naturally well 
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formed for players ought to receive from art, In the 
firft chapter he ftrictly enquires into the general laws 
by which a true repref-ntation on the ftage is to be 
formed, and the things in which it confifts. All drama- 
tick fictions, he obferves, pleafe us the more, the more 
like they areto real occurrences: He adds, that the per- 
feét refemblance of this is what we call truth in playing, 
and that this truth confifts in the artful bringing toge- 
ther of all thofe appearances which may affift in de- 
ceiving the audience into an opinion, for the time, that 
it is a fcene of real life they are attending to, The de- 
corations of the ftage, and anumber of other things 
foreign to the performers acting, may affift us in this, 
but the principal foundation of the illufion is in his re- 
prefenting juftly what is given to his charge. Action 
and recitation compofe the effence of playing ; in thefe 
he is to be perfect in order to deceive perfectly, and: 
accordingly thefe make the principal bufinefs of che. 
fucceeding part of the work. 

In the fourth chapter he takes great pains to fhew 
what the truth of recitation in theatrical performances 
is; and in the two fucceeding ones he ufes many une 
an{werable arguments for the {peaking naturally in co- 
medy, and for the laying afide that declamatory man- 
ner of delivering tragedy, which was the vice of the. 
jaft age, and which he does Mr, Mack/lia honour for. 
having laid the foundation of reforming the players 
of the prefent time from. 

Among the obftacles to truth in recitation, he dwells 
is particularly upon that intolerable fault of many 
players, monotony: And by a feries of argumenis 
attempts to prove that Mr. Quin, tho’ generally 
cenfyied for it by people who are more fond of the 
rival hero, is the laft of all men to be charged with 
1t3 and that thofe who accufe him of it, have nog 
formed right notions of what manotony is, the nature 
and feveral kinds of which he eftablifhes on a very re- 
gular foundation, From monotony he pafles to the 
other thing that principaily prevent the player from 
Arriving a¢ that truth in recitation, which is ghe great 
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beauty of his art; among the principal of thefe he men- 
tions abfence of mind, and an imperfeét remembrance 
of the words : He obferves, that the having the a¢tor’s 
whole part tolerably ready, is not enough to make him 
eafy in the delivery of it, but that he muft alfo be in a 
great meafure perfeét in the parts of the perfons who 
play with him, and know with what action he is to In- 
troduce his fpeech, from the tenour of the difcourfe 
that is addreffed to him, not depending on the laft line 
of the other part for his cue to fpeak. After this he 
gives fome excellent genera! rules concerning Certain 
fubjects, foreign indeed to the actor’s performance, but 
without which this can never appear natural ; <mong 
thefe are the fcenery and decorations of the ftage. In 
the tenth and eleventh chapters he treats very much at 
large of what is properly called natural playing; and in 
the twelfth, of the fineffes in playing in general ; after 
here giving many invariable rules as to the times and 
manner in which alone they are to be introduced with 
propriety, he in the next chapter treats of the fineffes 
peculiar to tragedy, and in the fucceeding one of thofe 
peculiar to comedy ; after this he has fome chapters on 
what is termed bye-play, and on variety and peculiar 
graces in playing; and after treating curioufly of fome 
fubordinate parts of the actor’s profeffion, he con- 
cludes with giving rules which it is extreamly to the 
incereft of the prefent fet of players to give their at- 
tention to. 

Upon the whole, this work muft be allow’d to deferve 
the character it generally has obtained, of the moft 
fenfible performance ever publifhed on that fubjeét. 
If the players will have the condefcenfion to think it 
poffible they fhould ever be better than they are at pre- 
fent, here lies-their road to,improvement ; and if the ge- 
nerality of the people who make an audience will pay 
it the refpect it deferves, we fhall have the pleafure to 
fee, the next feafon, not only better plays acted, but 
thofe plays alfo better performed ; fince when the ma- 
nagers are fenfible their audiences know what they 
cught to be pleafed with, they will find it their intereft 
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to’ give them fuch things, and thofe in fuch a manher 
as will beft pleafe them. 

The actors in general complain of being treated 
too freely in this performance; the author, however, 
to give him his due, feems always as fond of applaud- 
ing as of cenfuring them ; if the occafions of the latter 
come in his way oftner than thofé of the former, it is not 
his fault but theirs; the lower clafs of them are every 
where treated with gentlenefs, and throughout the 
whole it is not the want of qualifications from nature, 
but the abufe of them, that is the fubjeét of feverity. If 
any where the performer is held vaftly too low for 
the characters he is mentioned in, the fault is not laid 
upon him, but upon the manager who has paid fo little 
attention to his bufinefs, or fo little refpeét to his au- 
dience, as to put him into them, 

The aétors of almoft the loweft ftamp are not with- 
out their fhare of praife in things in which they are in 
their proper fphere, and the very higheft do not efcape 
cenfure when they deferve it; this may difguft their 
pride, but it will improve their reputation if they 
will pay proper regard to it, and remember that there 
is no office fo friendly as the telling people of their 
faults, : 





Art. xiii. Tbe Natural Hiffory of Barsavos. In 
ten Books. By the Reverend Mr. Griffith Hughes, 
Reétor of St. Lucy’s Parifh in the faid Ifland, and 
F.R.S. Printed by.Subjcription, Price one Guinea. 


HIS performance is a folio, printed on a large 
letter, and confifting of 314 pages, befides the 
dedication, Preface, lift of fubfcribers, table of con- 
tents, and a catalogue of the authors quoted, and texts 
of {cripture illuftrated, -prefixed to the work ; and an 
explanation of terms, three pages of addenda, and an 


index at the ‘end..’ Ir is ornameoted with 24 plates, 


engraved by Errbet and Mynde, and a map of the 
ifland, : 
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It muft give a fenfible pleafure to every one who 
wifhes well to the fciences, to look over this gentle- 
man’s lift of fubfcribers The number is little lefs than 
athoufand. What progrefs may not we hope to fe 
natural hiftory make in a country where it has fo 
many favourers, and thofe the moft eminent in rank 
and dignity among us ! 

The author has paid his friends a very ill compli- 
ment, however, in his want of accuracy. It is impof- 
fible to enter on the book without firft feeing two fuch 
enormous tables of errata, as fcarce any work of equal 
quantity ever furnifhed before ; or to get half through 
it, without finding that half*a dozen more fuch tables 
would fcarce have been enough to clear up the unin- 
telligible paflages. . 

The author feems to be a man of a very honeft 
heart, ready to communicate all he knows to the 
world, and full of the praifes of that wondrous 
power who formed the things he is defcribing. He 
has fcattered through the whole work refieétions and 
obfervations of this turn ; and in anfwer to fuch as 
may accufe him of having wandered from his end as a 
naturalift in doing fo, he very juitly obferves, that 
the original and true ule of philofophy is to render 
mankind good as well as wife, by raifing their thoughts 
from things vifible to the invifible author of all per- 
fection. Shall Galen, a heathen philofopher, (fays he) 
break out into rapiures of admiration upon the difco- 
very of fo many marks of infinite wifdom in the for- 
mation of the eye, and thall a chriftian be blamed for 
taking notice of the amazing inftances of God’s wif- 
dom and goodnefs in the other parts of the creation ? 

So much for the author’s heart, a very neceffary 
confideration in regard to an author of any kind ; 
there remains another, however, at leaft as important, 
to. be enquired. into, that is, his knowledge of the 
Aubject he writes upon, and his qualifications for: the 
_ Work. 

_ He divides the whole ‘into ten books, as expreffed 
-in the utle, In ‘the firft of thele, he treats of the 
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air, foil, and climate of the country; .its extent, 
fituation, and original inhabitanis ; the reafon of its 
name ; its frft difcovery, and the fettlement of the 
Engiifo on it. He adds, fome oblervations on hurri- 
canes, particulaily on a very’ terrible one in that place, 
which he compares with feveral great ftorms defcribed 
by the antients; and from the fudden variation of the 
wind. in this, he vindicates the author of the book 
of Fob, in that fingular expreffion, in which all the 
four corners of a houfe are faid to be fhaken at once 
by a ftorm. In this whole book we find the author 
relating , unqueftionable ‘truths, and reajoning upon 
them in the beft manner he is able. 

In the fecond book he treats of the caufes, nature 
and cure of the difeafes of that and the neighbouring 
iflands ; of the qualities of the waters ; of caves ; of the 
unequal force of the univerfal deluge near the equator ; 
of the nature of bituminous and other foffils ; and oc- 
cafionaily of the deftruction of Sodom and Gomorrab, 
which he proves to have been by fupernatural means. 

In the firft part of this book, it is not difficult to 
perceive, that the author has not made phylic his pe- 
culiar ftudy. In the reft, if his reafonings do not 
prove quite equal to the fubject, the avowed and un- 
queltionable uprightnefs of his intention, in the con- 
clufion, will make fome amends with a candid reader. 

In the third book, he enters on that. part of his 
work for which he is leaft of all qualified, the enu- 
meration and defcription of the objects of the vifible 
creation in that pare of the world he treats of. This 
book contains his hiftory of the land-animals of Bar- 
bades, the quadrupedes, volatiles, reptiles and infects, 
His defcriptions of thefe are imperfect, and even the 
Claffical characters in general are.omitted inthem; {fo 
that partly from this, partly from his not giving a fingle 
dynonymon to anyone of them, the work is in this part 
rendered perfectly ufelefs, even to the naturalifts chem- 
{elves ; who, if they would be at the pains of find- 
ing,out what the author meant by any of his fubjects, 
are deprived of the means. He has not given us io 
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much as a genetical name of any one of them. His 
names are Englifb, and not only fo, but the very 
worlt Englifh of Weft-India planters, and given from 
reafons beyond all power of gueffing at. What idea 
can a man form of the nature of an animal from its 
being called the Two-penny Chick, the Mopus, the Hard 
Back, the Fiddler, or Fobu Cook's Hor fe ? Would any body 
imagine, that the firft of thefe was a water-fowl, or the 
laft an infeét? To the author’s credit, indeed, thefe 
aire difcoveries that may be made by reading the de- 
feriptions ; (though this is more than we can pretend 
to on many other occafions :) But what they are far- 
ther, whether they were ever difcovered by any body 
élfe, or whether they have any names or not, (for we 
cannot allow this author’s appellations of them to be 
fuch) we are left wholly in the dark. 

In the fourth book, he enters upon what he calls, 
The Hiftory of the Vegetables of Barbados. He gives us 
firft fome general obfervations on vegetables ; and in 
this book adds the particular hiftory of the trees of the 
nuciferous kind. 

In the four following books, he treats of the trees, 
fhrubs and plants of the pomiferous, bacciferous, pru- 
niferous, filiquofe and anomalous kinds. His defcrip- 
tions of thefe are as imperfect as thofe of the animals, 
and their names as bad. What idea can any one 
form of a tree from its being called The Anchovy- 
Apple, The Bread and Cheefe, or Sucking-botile ? 
The Maiden-bead, The Belly-ach, The Spirit-weed, The 
Cat’s-blood, The Bumbo-bufh, The Hogftip, The Fat-pork 
Tree, The Coriftmas-bufo, Lhe Gully-root, The Sweets 
beart, The Wild Dolly, The Cuckold’s Encreafe, The 
Pudding-wyth, The Dumb-Cane, and a multitude of 
others that might be cited, are of the fame turn. 
They may ferve, indeed, in the language of planters, 
to diftinguifh objects daily before them from one ano- 
ther, and to put them in mind of the more effential 
bléffings of fat pork and pudding 3 but what informa- 
tion can be convey’d to people here under fuch names; 
(and none of thefe have any orher,) we are at a lois to 
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fs. We are nog to imagine, however, that Mr. 
Hughes has fo thoroughly devoted himfelf to this ele- 
gant jargon, as to entirely forget his own language in 
the names of fome of the trees: He tells us of Vines, 
Pinks and Willows; but hi§ Barbados pink, we are 
told in the firft line of its defcription, is a bufhy, creep- 
ing Vine, and by this we term afterwards find he does 
not mean a vine neither, but a fhrub that bears long 

s with black feeds in them. As to the others, we are 
to obferve, that all his vines are as different as this 
is from every thing that any body elfe ever meant by 
the word, not one of them bearing grapes, or any 
thing at all like grapes,. or being indeed in any one 
character of the flower or fruit, at all like any thing 
of the vine kind. His willows, in fine, are not be- 
hind-hand with thefe for propriety, and a right to their 
names, three of them bear pocs, and the fourth apples 
of the bignefs of our crabs. 

Where names are fo very infufficient to anfwer- any 
of the purpofes of the natural hiftorian, the defcri 
tions fubjoined to them might be expeéted to make 
up the deficiency; but in all, this our author is of a 
piece. We hall, by way of inftance quote two 
whole chapters. His whole hiftory of the Rumbo-bujh- 
is, It has a very offenfive ftrong fmell: It grows to about 
two foot bigh, thickly cloathed with leaves: It grows in 
moft parts of the ifland. This is one whole chapter. 
Anotoer is this: Treating of the Gum-Elemi Tree, 
he fays, This grows to be a large tree, from whofe Trunk, 
when the bark is wounded, flows the gum called Elemi. 
This 1s another whole chapter, and is all we have 
upon atree of no {mall confequence. There are 
fudjects, indeed, on which the author deigns to treat 
more largely. By way of inftance of thele, we may 
mention the Snakewood, and the Agnus Scythicus, on the 
former of which -he has fpent ten lines, and on the 
latter two pages, In the former of thefe he gives 
abundant proof that he knows not what Snakewood, 
or Lignum Colnarinum is; and as to the other, we 
need only obferve, that he defcribes it as being feven 
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feet in leng’h, and of the thicknefS of his fnger.. To 
conclude our obfervations on his bovanical part with 
a final inilance of his names, how ought he to be 
had in honour for that quadruply compound one, 
The Dog willow-rats-bane, or Raw-head-and-bloody- 
bones ? People have quarrelled with Boerbaave for his 
Hypopbyllo-carpodemdron, invented to exprefs a tree 
which produced its fruit under its leaves ; with Hill for 
his Pyritrichiphylium, deviled to exprefs a Pyrites ftriated 
in its internal ftrudiure, and foliated on its furface ; 
and with a number of others for Jong words, invented 
to fave the giving a whole fentence for a name to 


a things; but iurely, after compound names fo full of . 


meaning as thefe Engli/h ones, the cuftom will come 
into repute, 

In the ninth book, this author treats of the fhores 
of the ifland he cefcribes, and of the fhells found on 
them, of the Murex in particular, and of what he 
calls a new difcovered cla‘s of beings, under the name 
of Animal Flowers. As to fhells, the author feems 
as well acquainted with them as with plants and ani- 
mals, and his names for them all are about as happy. 
He de‘crites to us, in his way, The Beef-fhell, The 
Curl-girded Needle, acompound epithet, and dceubrlefs 
very expreflive, but unhappily not very eafily fpoken ; 
The Cowhee!, ardthe Mole-Tawny. As tothe differtation 
on the Murex, and that on. the Animal Flower, the 
author is apparen:ly fo perfectly fatisfied with them 
himfelf, that it would be cruel ¢o fay any thing to abate 
his good opinion of them, 

In the tenth and laft book, he treats of the Sza and 
4/3 Inhabitants, as he tells us: A common writer would 
perhaps have been apt to imagine the fubjects of the 
laft book .were fome of thefe;,bue Mr. Hughes diflin- 


‘guifhes them : By the Juzhabitants of the Seca, he means 


fifhes, and does not chufe to allow any thing clfe that 
lives in it the honour of that title: Among thefe we 


necd not be at a lofs to pick up inftances of as remark- 


able talents for a writer of natural hiftory as we are 


furaifhed with from any of the other books. | He 
concludes 
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concludes this book, and his whole performance, with 
a hiftory not eafily to be parallelied by any thing of 
antient or modern times: He tells us of a failor, who, 
when a fhark, of a monftrous fize, had deftroy’d and 
eaten up half the body of his friend, plunged into the 
fea, fought the fifh in his own element, went down to 
the botrom with him, and up to the furface again, 
and at laft killed and got him on the fhore, ripp’d 
up his belly, and buried that part of his friend’s bod 

with the relt. . 

We cannot but congratulate the author on this 
happy conclufion of his uncommon performance ; the 
Hiftory is worthy of the Story; and the Story of the 
Fiiftory. 

Atter all, the authcr appears to be a man of great 
probity, and full of that reverence to the creator 
of all things, which is an honour to every man 
that profeffes, and, in an age like this, is not afraid to 
own it. His language, though very unequal in the 
different parts of the work, is often very ftrong, and 
nervous, and he feems qualified to have written, on 
fubjects he was more matter of, with fuccefs. As to 
his talents for natural hiftory, ie was an unlucky miftake 
in him, to fuppofe them {uch as could enable him to 
go through fo arduous a tafk as the hiftory of the pro- 
duéts of a whole ifland, though a very fimall one. 

The man who would write with credit to himfelf, 
and fatisfaction to the world, on fuch a fubjeét, mult 
firft have read the works of both the antient and 
modern natura‘i‘ts, that he may know by what name 
they have defcribed the feveral fubjeéts he is to treat 
of, what they knew of them, and what himfelf, or 
others fincetheir time, have difcovered concerning them, 
or boldly to declare, that the thing is mew, and unde- 
{cribed *till his time. He muft have digefted all the 
fyftems of the naturalifts of later ages, and be able to 
arrange his fubje€ts according to them; to explain 
the fyftems themfelves where obfcure; to feleét the 
beft ; and as none is yet perfeét, to add to the more 
defective parts, : 
Without 
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Without all this no man can write, in natural hiftory, 
any thing that is worth reading ; and how little of all 
this our auihor was qualified to arrive at, 1s too evi- 
dent from the whole tenour of his work, But when a 
man is even thus far qualified, all is not done: Method is 
the foul of all writing: Inftead of the crude, irregu- 
Jar defcriptions of this author, the naturalift is to be 
punctual, exact and exprefs: He is to give firft a 
felect, preper, fpecifick name of the fubject he is to 
defcribe, taken from fome good author; or if fuch a 
one is wanting, formed carefully by himfelf : To this 
he is to fubjoin the feveral names the fyftematick wri- 
ters of any note have called it by, then the names of 
the antients, and of fuch of the léfs methodical of the 
moderns, who have mentioned it. After all thefe is 
to come what Mr. Hughes gives us as the only name, 
that is, the name given it in the country where it 
is produced, the reafon of that name, and a tranflation 
of it into the univerfal language, Latin. ‘To thefe are 
to be added, the names it is called by in other nations ; 
and finally the etymologies of the generical names is to 
be carefully traced our. 

After the names delivered, the clafs and order it 
belongs to, according to the eftablifhed fyftem, are to 
be mentioned, and after thefe the genera to which 
different writers have referred it. After this its true 
genus is to be eftablifhed, a natural character of it 
found, taking in all its characteriftic marks , and the pe- 
culiar character, .which particularly determines its ge- 
nus, diftinguifhed ; after this, that charater of next 
importance; which diftinguifhes it from the other ge- 
nera of the fyftematical writers; the miftakes of 
others, in referring it to genera it does not belong 
to, are then to be exploded ; and its true generical name 
Jaid down, 

After this is to come the defcription of the fpecies, 
' taking in all its external parts in their order, and its va- 
rieties, if there be any known ones, are to be obferved 
upon ; the times of its production and growth, maturity 
and decay laid down, its manner of propagation defcribed, 
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and its place, climate, and foil determined, Finally, 
the internal ftruéture of its parts, and any fingularities 
belonging to it are to be remarked, and its virtues 
and ufes added, in Food, Mechanics, Phyfic, or 
Chemiftry ; the firft author who defcribed it is then to 
have the honour of the difcovery, and the fabulous 
accounts of it are finally to be exploded. 

A natural hiftory of Barbados upon this plan, would 
have been a defirable work indeed ; and the world had 
reafon to expect fuch a one from the propofals for this. 
What, could they think too much to hope for 
from an author dignified with the three fignificant 
capitals, F. R. S. recommended by fo eminent and 
worthy a man as Dr. Hales, and whofe work had 
been in part read before, and had received the fanction 
and approbation of the royal fociety? It will, perhaps, be 
afked, And whois this, who in a namelefs paper, 
in a monthly pamphlet, dares to controvert the judg- 
ment of that great Body? It may be anfwered, Truth 
ss but one thing, and can no more be overthrown, than 
ignorance can be eftablifhed, however pompoufly the 
one may be ufhered into the world, however humbly 
the other, If it fhall appear to the public, that there 
is knowledge in this paper, it muft be owned, that ic is 


~ not in our author, por infallibility in the fociety who 


countenance him; and that a great name may not 
fright the reader from determining properly between 
that Society and us, it may not be foreign to the pur- 
pofe, to remind him that when Linneus, the greatett 
botanift that the world ever did, or probably ever will 
know, was here, and offered to this fociety the difco- 
veries for which he has fince been almoft deified, has 
had titles on titles accumulated on him, offices of profit 
as well as dignity conferred, and medals ftruck in 
honour of him; he was defpifed, his papers laught at, 
and himfelf, had it not been for the generous friend- 
fhip of the late Dr. J/aag Law/on, had perifhed for 
want, 

it would not be difficult to. give more recent in- 
tances of equal difcernment, and equal candour in 


that 
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that body. We judged it neceffary to fay thus much 
in profecution of our original plan of preventing 
our readers from throwing away their money’ upon 
bad books ; particularly, as the books countenanced by 
thefe judges are generally of a large price, and fuch as 
will not eafily fell again. =~ ‘y. 
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Art. xliv. The Art of batching and bringing up ao- 
meftick Fowls of all kinds, at any time of the Year, 
either by the Means of the Heat of hot Beds, or of 
that of common fire. Tranflated from the French of 
M. De’Reaumur. Printed for Davis, Millar, and 
Nourfe. 8vo. Pages 467, with Copper-plate figures. 
Price bound 6 s. 


HE fingularity of the fubjeé&t on which this book 
is written will recommend it to the curious, and 
the manner in which that fubjeét is treated will infure it 
their approbation. The author is famous for many works 
already publifhed on divers fubjectsin natural hiftory,and 
mechanicks ; particularly for a hiftory of infeéts, which 
is by far the moft accurate work ever publifhed on the 
fubject. In this treatife he delivers the principles of an 
art practifed to great advantage at this time in Egypt, 
and as certainly practicable in Europe. An arc which 
the Egyptians have been in poffeffion of from the earlieft 
times we have any account of, and which it is wonder- 
ful the European nations never yet have brought into 
practice. 

The author not only eftablifhes the theory of this 
art, which is a very fimp!e one, and is indeed comprifed 
in very few words, namely, that eggs kept in a heat 
equal to that of an animal body, for the fame period 
which would have ferved to hatch them under the fe- 
male that laid them, will hatch in the fame manner, 
and produce young ones in the fame degree of perfec- 
tion: He carries it into practice ; defcribes the me- 
thods very much at large by which he effected it, the 
accidents to which the eggs were liable in thefe feveral 
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methods, and the means he ufed to prevent them ; all 
which he explains too fully to leave any room for 
doubt in the mind of the perfon who would put the 
fame methods in practice. He lays before the publick 
the refult of a multitude of experiments he had made 
the fruic of feveral years experience : and to fum up 
his praife in a few words, he has perfectly executed 
what he intended, and laid down a feries of rules by 
which it is impofMible to fail of fuccefs in the fame at- 
tempts, otherwife than by carelefsnefs or neglect. To 
the niceft defcriptions of his apparatus for this purpofe 
he has added figures, which lay before’ the eye the 
whole plan of them in fuch a manner, that any com- 
mon workman willbe. able to execute them after 
him. 

The treatife confifts of two parts, in the original 
indeed it confifts of two feparate volumes, but in the 
tranflation the whole is comprifed in one, In the farft 
part there are fix memoirs, in the courfe of which e- 
very thing neceffary for the hatching of the chickens 
is laid down. The fecond confifts of four memoirs, 
in the firft of which are given all the inftruétions ne- 
ceffary for the feeding and bringing up the young 
birds hatched by the foregoing proceffes; in the third 
there are given anumber of hints for the extending the 
benefits accruing fromthe art ; and the fourth contains 
fuch a detail of the pleafures of a poultry-yard, as chere 
is room to hope will recommend the’ bufinefs of this 
treatife to numbeis of peopie who might otherwife 
never have thought of it. : 

The author odferves, that the people of Egypt, tho” 
they all profit of the art of hatching fowls by artifici- 
al heat, are not all inthe fecret of coing it; on the 
contrary the whole country is ignorant of it, except 
the inhabitants of a little village called Berme. The 
Bermeans, he tells us, deliver down the fecret from 
one generation to another among themfélves, and this 
is their means of getting their bread, They do not em- 
ploy themielves on their.own account, but in the be- 
giuning of autumn they featter themfelves over the 
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whole face of the country, and undertake the care of 
ovens, for the hatching of chickens, for any body thar 
will employ them. The ovens are capable of contain- 
ing from forty to eighty thoufand eggs; there are a- 
bout one hundred and eighty fix of thefe ovens in the 
different parts of the country, and thefe are all kepe 
working for fix months. A  frefh brood is in this 
time hatched every three weeks, and the perfon who 
has the intendance of the oven, befides delivering to 
his employer two thirds of the number of chickens of 
the eggs he received of him, generally has a confider- 
able brood to difpofe of to his own advantage, for 
this is the conftant regulation throughout the country. 
On a very moderate computation, fuch as the fetting 
the produce of every brood bur at thirty thoufand 
chickens,which is evidently a great deal below the truth, 
Egypt will be found to hatch annually by this means no 
Jefs than ninety two millions, fix hundred and forty 
thoufand chickens ; the confequence of this is fuch a 
plenty and cheapnefs of this excellent food in Egyps, as 
would be a very great bleffing to any other country 
where it could be brought about; as it appears evident 
from the experiments of this author that it may in any 
part of Europe. 

The ovens in which the Egyptians hatch their chick- 
ens are of a very fimple ftructure, and nothing indeed 
is required in thefe buildings but the keeping up a due 
degree of heat. The Egyptians do this by means of 
fuel burnt in the buildings ; but Mr. Reaumur thought 
it eafy to employ the heat of our common ovens to 
the fame purpofe, and by that means, to fave the ex- 
pence of fuel. He brought this perfectly into practice. 
He erected little rooms over feveral bakers ovens, and 
by means of clofing them up, or opening them in part 
as occafion required, he found he was able to preferve 
an equal and neceffary degree of heat in them as long 
as he pleafed: In confequence of this he put eggs 
into them, and managed the heat according to.a ther- 
mometer placed in the room, which marked its due 
degree 
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degree in fuch a manner, that at the deftined period 
of twenty one days he found them hatch into chickens. 
In the courfe of thefe experiments he foundralfo that 
it was beft to keep up as nearly as poffible the heat of 
the body of a hen during the whole time, yet that the 
rife or fall of the thermometer a few degrees, tho’ con- 
tinued for feveral hours, was not fatal to thé brood:: - 
- After the faccels of feveral experiments of this 
kind, in confequence of which he propofes the erecting 
buildings for this purpofe over all forges, glafs-houless 
and other places where fires are pretty conftantly kept, 
he proceeds to give the methods by which he fuc- 
ceeded in the hatching.eggs to as great advantage by 
means of dung. 
. It naturally occurred to him that a as due degree of 
heat was all: that was neceflary to the hatching them, this 
might be as well given by means of a hot bed; as by that 
of fire; he found, however, many accidents of fatal .con- 
fequence to his whole broods in the way of thefe ex- 
periments which he had not at all expected. He found 
that a moift air, and particularly an air impregnated 
with the moift vapours of the dung, was fatal to “his 


broods ; this he found means to prevent however, and 


has delivered, in a full and exprefs manner, an account of 
all the accidents he met with, and of the means by 
which he avoided them all in the end, till at length he 
fucceeded {fo well as to hatch great numbers of chickens 
this way, and fcarce ever to lofe a brood. 

The repeated and varied. mifchances that Mr. Reau- 
mur. metiwith in the courfe of thefe laft attempts would 
have difcouraged almoft.any body but himfelf from 
the profecution of them; and a lefs difcerning judg- 


_ ment than his perhaps would not have been fufficient 


to difcover and obviate the caufes of them ; the whole 
is now done, however, and the methods with all the 
neceflary precautions are laid down in fo plain, intelli- 
gible and practicable a manner, that many, we hope, 
will be tempted to repeat the proceffes, and the ad- 
vantages we make no doubt, will be fo great, that if 


once well fet on foot, it will become general, 
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It will be objeéted to the author, perhaps, that he is 
very verbofe: It isa fault not peculiar to Mr Reaumur, 
but the general one of the nation in which he'lives ; 
tis a fault however that is more pardonable here than 
it would be in almoft any other work, fince when a 
new thing is to be eftablifhed, and perfons employed 
in it who conceive no idea of it but from defcription or 
printed inftructions, it is fcarce poffible for thofe de- 
fcriptions to be too minute, or for inftruétions on which 
fo much depends to be too punctual : The author has 
confider’d that people of the meaneft rank are to beprin- 
cipally employ’d in the bufinefs ; and he has accord- 
ingly, tho’ able to write to the higheft capacities, de- 
fcened from that obfcurity*which naturally attends 
fcientifick expreffions ; and we may venture to affirm 
that he has not a fingle fentence that the meaneft pea- 
fant of his own or of our country will not underftand. 

The honeit pains he has taken to obviate all diffi- 
culties that can be thrown in the way of the bringing 
his {cheme into the moit univerfal ufe, are greatly to 
be commended. He obferves that a thermometer is a 
thing with a hard name, and full of a multiplicity of 
Jines and figures, unintelligible to a country farmer’s 
wife, and:fuch as would fright her from all thoughts 
of the ufe of it 3 he has, ia confequence of this, con- 
trived one for the purpofe of fuch people, on which 
there-are no marks but thofe which concern ‘the procefs 
it is to be ulcd in, one line to exprefs what is the right 
degree of heat, one above it to fhew how niuch higher 
it may go without danger, and one below it to fignify 
the loweft it can defcend to with fafety. It is eafy for 
the meancft capacity to know, by this fimple machine, 
when the heat ts quite right, or nearly fo, and when 
there is an abiolute neceffity of raifing or lowering it, 
to prevent the deftruction of the brood. 

His earneftnefs to bring the {cheme to bear, how- 
ever, will not let him reft fatisfied even with this. 
He inftructs them to contrive another yet more fimple 
One, of a piece of butter, in a vial which will aniwer 


all its purpofes. 
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| Afted thecregulation’ of the heat, the next circum 
ftance of moft confeqtich ce 'is,'"the, bein well affured 
of the! proper ftite of the air, asto thoifture or drynefs. 
He. mentions many eafy'Inethods’ of being informed 
ofcthis to a great degree of exactnefs; but he con- 

\ ith_recommending-one- fo -fimple,- that there 
can beyno , difficulty. in, the ofing Jit, ané for! gereains 
that there. cansbe no-mitakyahout igsehib i8§the. put- 
ing, In. a beth $3, and obfceving the gathering ‘or ‘fot 
gathering of the drops of water on its:fhell. +o 0. 

When he has thus perfectly inftruéted his pupils 
in she methddof; bringing’ their egos to’ the hatching, 
he mentions, :wery candidly and fairly, ‘all the dangers. 
thao attendi'the»young' and.ténder ‘brood produce 
from ithem/=:‘Natural midttiers’ are of ‘vaft fervice to 
the: tender: chickens, ‘by ‘fheltering them ‘under’ theit’ 
wings from cold, and he has, folsnd°it' neceffiry. to’ 
provideia’ fort*of artificial mothers, as he ‘calls’ them, 
for: his20ven-hatched: chickens; +by which all. the ‘ac=’ 
cidents°that sattended “his? fir brodds areprevented,’ 
and every-one i¢ as eure to bring up’ his chickens, thus: 
Hatchedo ws ifihe’ had ‘hens'to put them-under. Thefe 
machines;-which he-calls/drtificial mothers, are only 
formed of a*board! placed’ mi‘a flanting pofition, and’ 
lined :witly lamb's {kins, with the wool on, , 

Fle: -has. been at great’ pains; by innumerable trials, 
to find out What’ is abfolutély the beft and cheapeft 
food for chickens, ‘and has ‘not only’ hit upon a lefs 
expenfive: method “of feeding them, but’ even all the 
full-grown fowls of‘a poultry yard, than has yet been’ 
thought: ofi: OLA 4 YIsw « 

He obferves, that the-methbd he ptopofes for the 
hatching‘ of chickens will fucceed as well in the pro- 
ducing turkeys; ducks; pheafants, and all other kinds 
of birds ; and that as eges may be kept ever fo long a 
time by being''varnifhéd over or only dipp’d in any 
fatty matter; the eggs of our own fowls may be 
ealily preferved frefh in any quantities, for the fup- 
ply of ovens of dung-bedss and-that for fuch as are cu= 
rious, the_egos. of foreign birds preferved in the fame 
P 2 manner 
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manner, may be hatched, and, the young.onés bred up 
with eafe,and fafety, only, by.a proper confideration: of 
what is: their, natural foo, and a contrivance of. fome- 
thing, as nearly as can.be,,,of.the fame,kind for-them 
Te aad aap ag Seto Pears oF Ey 
_ ode a Seiten —— 
Arrixly,) Dbe Life of Preperick WittraM I, late 
King” of: Praflia, © Tranflated from thé~ French by 
> William Phelipsd: O@av0, Printed for T, Ofborne. 
Price 6s. bond: ‘ ee 


. 


Bis me "ME compiled with judgment, sno lefs 
u 





an, entertaining | than .yfeful fpecies ,-of | hiftory.. 


t few,..very.few, among,-our modern sbiographers, 


obferve a juft mean between;the too general,,, and :the: 
to? particular; .the former-pf whichis. ihfatisfactory, 


and the, latter, tedious. 9: Higa: saiait’ ¢ 


» f ‘ ' 
As to the life of Frederick William, \awe,cannot. but 
rank it under this laft denomination «Jt oconfifts: 


chiefly of original papers, -letters, &7¢,.)tranflated .ver- 


batim, the fubftance whereof might. have:be¢n given: 
in few words, .by which means,the natragion avould not. 
have fuffered fo many interruptions, as'the:tog-minute: 


detail of trifling particulars, neceflarily occafions, | 


- However, though we thus freely .cenfure .the ‘au-: 


thor’s. method, we, at the fame time, allow,. that the 
book is not without its merit and ufe;- It fets before 
the reader the example of a prince remarkable for 
acconomy, for encouraging manufactures, and. being 

a zealous protector and patron of the. proteftants, 
There’ is fomething fo very remarkable in.the cha- 
racter and policy of this:prince, as cannotofail to,apolo- 
gize for our taking notice of it... He no foonermounted 
the throne, than he applied himfelf to root out-thofe 
blood-fuckers cf princes, who. have,no other. qualifi- 
cation, but that. of knowing how to infinuate them- 
felves into their mafter’s good graces by flattering his 
weaknefs and getting his money. The plan of go- 
vernment he laid down, was to retrench every fuper- 
fluous expence, in order to enable him to augment his 
1 army. 
























way indemnify themfelves. 
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army. No more feftivals were made; there was no more 
deftruétive ‘gaming, ‘no operas, comedies nor feafts ;' 
no expenfive entertainments; no gallantry. ~ ‘Nor was 
Jéxury in’ dréfs and furniture lefs detefted“by him. ; 
The courtiers no fooner perceived their'mafter’s tafte, 
than they began :to imitaté ‘him ; nothing was feen 
but plain neat equipages ; for the king loved: neatnefs 
extremely, fie —~ 

Another thing no lefs remarkable ‘in this’ prince, 
was, his exceffive fondnefs for tall men to recruit his’ 
army. So extravagant was ‘this ‘paffion, that-he fpar’d 
no money to acquire them, giving as far as two thou- 
fand crowns for one of extraordinary fize, that was 
fit to be placed in the firft rank of his great gre- 
nadiers. Andin order'to have all his troops, in gene- 
nera), compofed of none but tall men, he appointed 
every captain a certain diftri€t, throughout the whole 
extent of his dominions, out of which he might take 
fuch men as he liked ‘beft;” €ither by fair means or 
force, provided: they were’ not married, or h6ufe- 
keepers; and’ that none “might avoid the fervice by 
marrying, all able young men were forbid to marry 
without the captain’s permiffion, on whofe lift they 
were. | 

This regulation gave birth to a thoufand' vexations 
from the officers, who gave no permiffion gratis, tho’ 
the king had exprefly forbid them to exact any thing 
on that account. If a peafant defired to marry, he 
muft afk his captain’s permiffion; and if he could 
not, or would not come up to his price,’ there was no 
permiffion to be granted. Nay, his being of low 
ftature did not exempt him ; for though he could not 
be inlifted for a foldier, yet the captain made him his 
footman or groom, or affignéd’him over to another 
officer who wanted fuch a fervant. Nothing was fuf- 
ficient to reftraim them from committing fuch aéts of 
injufticé; and, perhaps,’ the officers themfelves were 
not altogether inexcufable-;- for they were at great ex 


spences to get tall men,” and=muft neceflarily, fome 
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_.We have. already. mentioned, that this priage was a 
ftrenuaus affertor of the proteftant caufe 5 next.to which, 
he had nothing more,at heart, than to unite proteftants 
jamong, themiclyes. As nothing is more, facred, than 

iberty.of confciencey and freedom to worfhip Ged ac- 
“ording.to the diftates of reafon, or, as.the apoftle ex- 
Preffes it, with .undevfiqngiyg ; we cannot.fpfi¢giently 

ommend his majeity’s zeal in this common. taufe of 

mankind,: as an inftance of which take the following 
extract of a letter to the king of Great ,Brisgin, in 
relation to.the bloody affair of Tory. * .. > 
SIRE, =) TPAD yf eae 
% 7 OUR majefty cannot, be ignorant of the terrible 
LL | decree, which; the affefforial tribunal of Herfaw 
has juft pronounced jagainft the poor city of Thorm, 
at lea{t againft its, proteftanc, inhabitants, A great 
numberof people, and .fome of note, are not only 
candemned.to death there, but to the moft cruel and 
infamous death 3. and all this.on account. of.a riot, that 
was, taifed by the .populace againft the Fe/uits, and 
which was.attended with fome. violences,, - : 
.. By this decree, Sine, they deprive the. city ,of its 
churches, deftroy its fchools, and entirely fubvert its 
magiftracy and form .of government; in short, the 
city 1s.on the point of lofing all {the privileges which 
have.coft it fo much labour and. blood, and which) have 
been confirmed: by. the treaty of Oliva, _ And all 
thefe, calamities are occafioned by. the falfe accufations 
of the ‘Fe/uits, to which the depofitions of ,their fub- 
orned falfe- witnefles, have given fome appearance of 
truth, Certainly a more crying injuftice was never 
fee: 5 isere Hs 359 reiblei ¥ sot DMila 
.. The rage of the Roman:catholick clergy-goes. fo: far, 
that they.do not only propofe ro ruin.the city of Thorn, 
but abfolutely. to; deftroy. al}, thofe who are, not of their 
gommumign 5. they, bojdly, declare.,chis,...and. openly 
boatt of it... There are actually, hws ready,: and which 
io The principal city’ of (Pos Priffia; molt of the inhabitatts 
of which are provefants. aolelingns vilcmeontt wa9 
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will be publifhed, if the Polifh diet, whofe time has 
juft been limited, can finifh their feffion. Thus they 
are going to deftroy at once, the few proteftant-chur- 
ches that yet remain, either in Poland or Lithuania; 
notwithftanding nothing can be more facred and in- 
violable, than the laws which fecure to the diffenters 
the quiet enjoyment of their religion, and the protec- 
tion of the king and republick : Since they are laws, 
¢apitulations and conventions, made at elections -and 
before the coronation of kings, {worn to by them, and 
by the prefent king, as well as by his predeceffors, 

However inviolable thefe engagments may be, which 

the king and republick have entered into, they have 
no regard to them.; but wink at the perfecutions which 
the non-conformifts fuffer from the popith clergy : So 
that we fee but too plainly, they have no remedy left, 
if providence, moved by their prayers, does not raife 
them up fome pious deliverer, who will pleafe to pro- 
tect and’ defend them. 
No, Sire, injuftice and oppreffioi’ do not per- 
mit the proteftant powers to keep filence ; and can 
your majefty in particular, who has given fueh fhining 
proofs of your zeal for the proteftant religion, fee fo 
many churches perfecuted, without being moved with 
compaflion ? Your piety and glory are equally engaged 
to defend oppreffed innocence. 

As for my own part, my confcience obliges me to it, 
and I am ready to doit. It has obliged me to act in 
concert with your majefty, and I will neglect no means, 
which you fhall think neceffary, for the deliverance of 
thefe poor unhappy people.” 


He concludes his letter with the following pathetic 
addrefs : ** I intréat your majefty therefore, to fend an 
ambaffador into Poland, and declare yourfelf the pro- 
tector of injured innocence. As guarantee of the trea- 


ty of Oliva, your majefty is authorized to intereft 


yourfelf in the prefervation of Yborn, and. its privi- 
leges ; and I doubt not but you will do it. Iam, €. 
Berlin, Dec. 2d, ~ 


1724. P 4 On 
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On the fame fubjeét, his Prufian majefty wrote to 
the Czar, the French king, and king of Sweden. Nor 
was he lefs zealous in obliging the elector Palatine to 
reftore the church of the Holy Ghoft at Heidelberg to 
the proteftants, which had been taken from them by 
the popifh clergy there. Wy, 





Art. xlvi. dn original Ti beory or rew Hypotheft is of the 
Univer fe, founded on the Laws of Nature, and folving 
by mathematical Principles the general Phenomena of 
the vifible Creation ; and particularly the Via Lattea. 
Comprifed in nine familiar Letters from the author to 
bis Friend. And illuftrated with upwards of we 
graven and mexzotinto Plates, by the bef, Mafters. By 
Thomas Wright, of Durham. Quarto, 84 Pages. 
Printed for the Author, and fold by Hi. Chapelle, in 
Grofvenor-ftreet. Price bound one Guinea. 


¥ T is juftly obferved by this ingenious author, ‘* That 
in a fyftem naturally tending to propagate the 
principles of virtue, and vindicate the laws of provi- 
dence, we may indeed fay too little, but cannot fure- 
ly fay too much; and to make any further apology 
for a work of fuch a nature, where the glory of the 
divine being, of courfe mutt be the principal objeét in 
view, would be too like rendering virtue accountable 
to vice, for any author to bs ee benefit by fuch ex- 
cule.” And in another place, “he fays, * In a word, 
when we look upon the univerfe as a vaft infinity of | 
worlds, aéted upon by an eternal agent, and crowded 
full of beings, all tetiding, thro’ their various ftates to 
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wards the due adoration of its great and divine 
author. = af 
As this work juftly merits the attention of every 
reader, we fhall be the fuller in our account of it ; buc 
4s the author has illuftrated it with beautiful copper- 
plates, which are inconfiftent with our plan, we can 
give no extracts from a great number of paflages, which 
very much ferve to facilitate the underftanding of this 
new theory of the creation. _ However, we prefume 
our readers will be enabled, from the following -ab- 
‘ftracts, to form fome idea of this performance. 


‘LerrTer I. Opinions of the moft eminent Authors whofe 
“Sentiments on the following Subject bave been publifbed 
in their Works. 


Before Mr. Wright proceeds to. give the opini- 
ons of the moft eminent authors on this fubject, 
he endeavours to recommend the ftudy of nature, by 
reciting the important advantages refulting from it. 
‘© T remember you have told me (fays the author to 
his friend) that to apply ourfelves to the ftudy of na- 
ture, was the fureft'and readieft way to come at any 
tolerable knowledge of ourfelves, however difficulc 
the tafk may prove, either in the attempt or the at- 
taining it, and the lefs to be neglected, as it never 
fails to introduce a proper knowledge of the divine 
being, as a certain confequence along with it, and fuch 
a knowledge as will naturally make every man, who 
has but a tolerable fhare of common fenfe, and is not 
a flave to another’s reafon, without any other evidence 
Or motive, in all ftations, and under all circumftances, 
act juftly, live'chearfully, and die full of hope in the 
expectation of a happy fequelin futurity, 


Eternity is written in the fkies : 
Mankind’s eternity, nor faith alone ; 
Virtue grows there. Dr. Young: 


A learned author on thé-attributes, (continues he) 
recommending thefe fludies asa réafonable-and moral 
| ’ * fervice, 
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fervice, fays, ‘* Sure it is moft becoming fuch imperfedt 
ereatures as we are, to contemplate the works of God 
with this defign, that we may difcern the manifefta- 
tion of wifdom in them; and thereby excite in our- 
felves thofe devout affections, and that fuperlative re- 
fpeét, which is the very effence of praife.” 


Who turns his eye On nature’s midnight face, 

But muf enquire what hand behind the fcene, 
What arm almighty, put thefe wheeling globes 

In motion, and wound up the vaft machine ?” 





Mr. Wright then proceeds to give the opinions of 
‘the moft celebrated authors in order to fupport this 
firft propofition, namely, ‘* that che ftars are all funs, 
and furrounded with planetary bodies.” The authors 
cited are Fordanus Bruno, Milton, Chriftopher Huygens, 
Sir Ifaac Newton, Dr. Derbam, Dr. Gregory, Mr. 
Hervey, Dr. Young; Mr. Pope, Sc. The citation from 
the great Mr. Huygens is as follows: ** I muft be of 
the fame opinion with all the great philofophers of our 
age, that the fun is of the fame nature with the fixed 
{tars; and this will us give a greater idea of the world 
than all other opinions'‘can. For then, why may not 
every one of thefe ftars, or funs, have as great a retinue, 
as our fun, of planets, with their moohs'to wait upon 
them? Nay, there is’a manifeft reafon why they 
fhould ; for, if we imagine ourfelves placed at an e- 
qual diftance from the fun and fixed ftars, we fhould 
then perceive no difference at all betwixt them. 
*¢ Why then may we not make ufe of the fame 
judgment that we would in that cafe; and conclude, 
that our ftar has no better attendance than the o- 
thers ? So that what we allowed the planets upon the 
account of our enjoying it, we muft likewife grant to 
all thofe planets that furround that prodigious: number 
of funs, They muft have their plants and ‘animals, 
nay their rational creatures too, ahd thofe as gteat ad- 
“mirers,-and as-diligent obfervers of the heavens as.our- 
felves ;,and muft confequently enjoy whatever is fub- 
ferviént to, and requifite for fuch knowledge. | 
| | What 
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a wonderful and amazing fcheme have we 
aaa on the ‘magiificent vaftnefs of the univerfe ! So 
many funs, fo’many earths, and every one of them 
ftocked with fo many herbs, trees, and. animals, . and 
adorned with fo many feas and mountains! And how 
rhuft our wonder and admiration be increafed, when 
we confider the prodigious diftance and multitude of 
the ftars. 
) Could we -(fays Mr. Hervey) wing our way to the 
higheft apparent ftar-—— we fhould there fee other 
{ies expanded, other funs that diftribute their inex- 
hauftible beams of day; other ftars that gild the al- 
ternate night ; and other perhaps nobler fyftems efta- 
blithed ; eftablifhed in unknown profufion, thro’ the 
boundlefs dimenfions of fpace. Nor does the domini- 
on of the great fovercign end tbere, even at the end 
of this vaft tour, we fhould find ourfelves advanced no 


farther than the frontiers of creation, arrived only at 
the fuburbs of the great Febovab’s kingdom.” 7 


O for a telefcope his throne to reach ! 
_ Tell me, ye learn’d on earth ! or bleft abovef 
Ye fearching, ye Newtonian angels! tell, 
Where your great mafter’s orb? His planets where? 
Thofe confcious fatellites, thofe morning ftars, 
Firft-born of deity, from central love. 
Dr. Younc. — 


The author obferves that many. other authorities 
might be produced, but that thefe are abundantly fuf- 
ficient for the prefent purpofe, and concludes this let- 
ter with the following lines from Mr. Pope’s urliverfal 


prayer, 


_ Yet not to’earth’s contracted fpan, 
Thy goodnefs let me bound ; 
Or think thee’ Lord alone of man, 
“7h When: thoufand worlds are round. 
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: | oF 
Lenrer II. Concerning the Nature of ,mathematical 
Certainty, and the various Degrees of moral Probabi- 


 dity, -proper for Conjecture. 


In this letter the author fhows that .in things where 
a mathematical proof cannot be expected, moral cer- 
tainty ought to be indulged, and where lineal demon- 
{tration fails we muft make ufe of another method sof 
reafoning to prove the point in difpute, viz. -by. 
the analogy of known and natural things. And in: 
order toexplain what he means by moral certainty, and 
alfo mathematical proof, he has given. inftinces of 


*both. 


He alfo obferves that many of the modern difcove- 
ries, particularly with regard to the planetary fyftem, 
are no more than a confirmation of the conjectures and 
imaginations of the ancients, who, not being able to 
demonftrate them mathematically, made ufe only of 
an analogical method of reafoning, and left their con- 
firmation .to fucceeding ages. And that the reader 
mighe have an idea of the aftronomy of the ancients, 
he has fhewn how far they have carried their fpecula- 


_ gions.in theivifible creation ; With which he concludes 


this fecond letter. 


Letter Ill, Concerning the Nature, Magnitude, ana 
Motion of the planetary bodies round the fun, &c. 


In this letter Mr. Wright has given a fynopfis of the 
Copernican aftronomy, explained the magnitudes, di- 
ftances, motions and revolutions of. the planets and 
comets. And with regard to the latter he feems to 
have madea very happy obfervation ; becaufe if it 
fhould prove true, it mone contribute to complete 
the doctrine of comets. ..** 1 am ftrongly of opinion 
(fays he) that the comers in general, through all their 
refpective orbits, defcribe one common area, that is 


_ to fay, all their orbits with regard to the magnitude of 


their proper planes, are mathematically equal to one 
“ee another; 
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anothers: which, if it once could be proved, and con- 
firmed by-obfervation, the theories of all the comets 
that have been juftly obferved, might eafily be per- 
feéted, .and ‘their periods at once'determined, which 
now we can’only guefs at, or may wait whole ages for 
more certainty of: What leads me to believe that this 
may prove tobe really the cafe, is this: » 

«| find, by calculation, that the orbits of the two 
laft comets, ‘whofe elements have been moft corrected 
by Sir J/aac Newton and Dr.:Hailey, ate to one ano= 
ther according to their’ numbers, nearly as 13 to 17, 
notwithftanding one of them ‘is the moft erratic that 
ever came under our obfervation ; and ‘the other one 
of the moft néighbouring to the fun. 

But it is well known to all mathematicians, that the 
firft of thefe comets moved in fo excentric a trajectory, 
that the leaft error in its almoft incredible proxrmity 
to the fun, will produce a very fenfible difference in 
the area of its orbit: And accordingly, if we mode- 
rate the perihelion diftance of ‘this comet, by making 





it but 1000 inftead of 612, which is‘but increafing it 


a-+yeecth part of the great radius of the orbit (which 
every aftronomer will readily grant is very eafily made) 
and we:fhall find the orbits of the faid two comets to 
be exactly equal. - : ; cathe os 
‘© Further'I ‘muft inform you, that the comet of. 
1682, which the above is compared with, ‘féems to 
have been fo-aecurately obferved, that it does not ap- 
pear to have altered its perihelion diftance half a 68th 
part of one entire revolution, _ Now if we-can, with 
any .fhew of reafon, and‘a_ probability on our 
fide, bring the areas of thefe two extreme comets, 
as I-may call them, to an equality, fure we may con- 
clude, it-is a fubjeét highly worthy to be more con- 
fidered and enquired into.” : : 
He next proceeds to prove that all the light of ‘the 
planets, and their fatellites, or moons, is borrowed from 
the fun, being in téality dark opaque bodies. * To 
convince you, fays the author, that che planets are all 


in their own nature no other than dark opaque bodies, - 


rte 
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reflecting only the borrowed light of the’ fun, I mut 
recommend to your obfervation .thismatural- and 
fimple experiment, which almoft any opportunity ..of 
feeing the moon a litile before the full,);wilk .put inte 
your power to make ; but. beft and eafieft when the fun 
is in any of the northern figns, #. ¢. in fummer.: © :o-n 

At fuch a time, the fun. being near fetting, the 
moon will appear,in the eaftern hemifphere; and if 
there be any bright clouds northward, er fouthward; 
near her, you. will plainly perceive, tha the light of 
the one.is of the fame nature with that-of the other; 
I mean‘the light of the moon and that of the’ cloud, 


To, me; there never appeared any. difference.at all; and _ 


I am perfuaded, were you to make but two or three 


“obfervations of this kind, ; which is from-natune -irklf, 


a fort of ocular demonftration, you: cannot fail of be= 
ing convinced, that the’ mopn’s,light,/fych-as it 15; 
without. heat, can poflibly. proceed foom no- other 
caiife. than that which.illumines the clouds: For if the 
clouds, whofe compofition. we. know, to'be but a: thin 
light fluid, formed of condenfed vapours,only, .are-caz 
pable of remitting {o great a luftre; how much more 
may. we not. allow,the. moon, which length of, timey 
and many, other circumftances, have long confirmed te 
be a durable and folid body. | : 


Letrer,iv, Of the. Nature of the: Heavenly Bodies tour 
tinued, with the Opinions, of the antients: concerning tbe 
Sun and Stars. t ol assa 


Mr. Wright, in the foregoing letten, having thewn, 
that the, light of the planets is borrowed, from. the fun} 
now. proceeds.to flew, that the ftars are not onlydight 
bodies, of the nature of the fun, bur they. are really, 
fo many funs, all performing like offices.of heat-and 
gravity, ina regular order, throughout the vifible 
creation, He firft obferves, thar, th¢- burning- gla 
Se, have abundantly demonttrated that the fun is a vatt 
body of blazing matter; and then. endeavours: -to, 
prove, that the ftars are of the fame;or like nature; 
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from the following confiderations:. Firft, any vifible 
object of any determined magnitude, may. be reduced 
to the appearance of a phyfical point *, by removing the 
eye of the, obferver to a proper: or proportional diftance 
from it, withim the finite view: And that the appa- 
rent diameter of every luminous celeftial body, will 
always be diminifhed reciprocally, in proportion: to 
the diftance fromthe eye, *till they become altoge- 
ther imperceptible. 

_% Thus the difk of the fun (fays the ingenious au- 
thor) which appears to us at the earth, under an 
angle of about half a degree,. if feen from the planet 
Saturn, would appear not much bigger than the planet 
Venus or Fupiter, in their moft neighbouring vicinity, 
does to us; and confequently to an eye placed in the 
aphelion. point of the orbit of the great comet of 1680, 
his apparent diameter would be fo reduced as to feem. 
but little bigger than the largeft. of the ftars; an 
the fame analogy, or way of reafoning, admit 
fpace and diftance infinite, which | humbly apprehénd 
is not. to be difputed, were al] the matter in the uni- 
verfe united, and conglobed in one mafs, with refpecd 
to ocular fenfation, it might be diminifhed fo near 
to a mathematical punctum, as to be almoft adequate 
to our ideas of nothing. 

This to any tolerable optician, muft be an evident con- 
viction of the truth of the modern aftronomy, which 
now univerfally allows all thofe radiant. bodies, the ftars, 
to be of the fame nature with the fun; and that cer- 
tainly they are no other than vaft globes of blazing 
matter, all undoubtedly fhining by their own native 
light.” 

But left it fhould be objeéted, that. the diftance of 
the ftars in general may be lefs than is imagined, and 
therefore derive their light from the fun, or fome other 
radiant body near them, Mr. Wright demonttrates this 





* What is here meant by a phyfical point, is, a point vifible to 
the naked eye, which human art cannot divide ; and fo far it par- 


takes of the property of a mathematical one, which is only to bé 
gonceived and not feen. 
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objeétion’to be deftitute of the leaft foundation ; and * 
in order to this, he firft removes the following grand) 
deceptio vifus. : Sok. 

“© Moft people are aptito think originally, that as> 
the heavens appear to be a vaft concave -hemifphere, 
that the ftars muft of courfe,: as of .confequence, be 
fixed: there, like fo many radiant ftuds of fire, of va-: 
rious magnitudes; and take it for granted, chiefly de-: 
figned for no other purpofe than to deck and adorn: 
the canopy of our night.’’ . This opinion, *the author 
obferves, was embraced. by many of -the antients, ’ 
whofe opinions he recites, and then proves, from their 
having ~no :fenfible parallax, that their diftance is too 
great to be determined by the utmoft perfection of 
human art. Afier removing this deceptio:vifus, “he 
proceeds to fhew that the light of. the: fixed ftars is 
innate. 

a objects, fays he, within the fenfible fphere of 
thetun’s attraction, or activity, are in fome meafure 
magnified by a good telefcope: But the ftars are all 
placed fo far without it, that the beft glaffes have na 
other vifible effect upon them than making them ap- 
pear more vivid or lively ;. but all innate opake bodies, 
reflecting only a borrowed light, from fome primary 
one, contrary to this property, are all obferved to lofe 
their light, in the fame proportion, as they are mag- 
nified, and, through all glaffes, become more. dull 
than otherwife they appear to the naked eye: And 
hence: we may infer, without any farther evidence, 
that the ftars are all light bodies, endowed with native 
luftre; and that bodies, like the known planets, from 
the fame reafoning, it is as clear they cannot be, becaufe 
their diftance, though’ uficertain as to the truth’ of 
the whole, yet fuch a part of it as cannot be denied, 
would render them all in fuch a cafe invifible. 

A proof-of this will plainly prefenc itfelf, if we con« 
fider the courfe of the known comets, who, all of them, 
without exception, become imperceptible, and entirely 
difappear ; though moft of them much bigger than the 
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eatth, or-any of the leffer- planets, long before they 
arrive at their. refpective aphelions. 

But we are under a kind of neceflity to believe 
them either funs or pianets, that is; either dark or 
light bodies; and fincé Ihave fhewn the improbabi- 
lity, nay, I may vénture to fay, the impoffibility of 
their being the firft, it is natural, fure, to conclude, 
that they muft be of the laft fort.” But in order to put 
the matter almoft beyond difpure, the author propofes 
the following optical experiments, 

‘© Place any concave lens before your eye, and you 
Will find all vifible objets will appear through it, as 
removed to.a much greater diftance than they really 
are at, and reciprocally as much diminifhed, Now, 
if you look through one of thefe glafies of a proper 
concavity, oppofed to the fun or moon, you will r 
fpectively:have the appearance of a real ftar or planet, 
the firft. exhibited by the body of the fun, the other 
by the ‘moon, and either more or lefs diminifhed in > 
proportion to the furface of the fphere the glals is 
ground to. , Seas 

For example, a double concave, or glafs of a ne- 
gative focus, ground to a {phere of about three inches 
diameter, will, if oppofed to the fun’s difk at a pro- 

er diftance from the eye, help you to a very good 
idea how the fun appears to the, planet Fupiter; and 
if a proper regard be had to the diftance of the planet 
Saturn, a lens ftill more concave may be formed to 
give a juft idea of the fun’s appearance to Saturn, 
Again, one much lefs concave than the former, 
proportioned to the orbit of Mars, will naturally ex- 
hibit the folar body as feen from that planet.” 

Having fhewn that the ftars are of the fame nature 
with the fun, the author next proceeds to enquire what 
the real ufe and defign of fo many radiant bodies are, or 
may be made for, 3 

“© The fun, fays Mr. Wright, we have juftly re- 
duced to the ftate of a ftar, why then fhould he have 


his attendant planets round. bim, more than any of 
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the reft, his undoubted equals? No -fhadow even of a 
reafon can be given for fuch an abfurdity. 

May we not, with the greateft confidence imagine, 
that nature as jultly abhors a vacuum in place, as 
much as nature does in time? Surely yes: And by 
fuppofing the infinity of ftars, all centers to as many 
fyitems of innumerable worlds, all alike unknown to 
us ; how naturally do we open to ourfelves a vatt field 
of probation, and an endlefs fvene of hope to ground 
our expectation of an ever-future happinefs upon, fuit- 
table to the native dignity of the awful mind, which 
made and comprehends it, and whofe works are all as 
the bufinefs of an eternity ? 

If the ftars were ordained merely for the ufe of us, 
why fo much extravagance and oftentation. in their 
mumber, nature, and make? for a much lefs quantity, 
and {maller bodies, placed nearer to us, would every 
way anfwer the vain end we put them to; and befides, 
in all things elfe nature is moft frugal, and takes the 
neareft way, through all her works, to operate and 
effect the will of God. It fcarce can be reckoned more 
irrational, to fuppofe animals with eyes deftined to 
live in eternal darknefs, or without eyes to live in per- 
petual day, than to imagine fpace illuminated, where 
there is nothing to be a€ted upon, or brought to light; 
therefore we may jultly fuppofe, that fo many radiant 
bodies were not created barely to enlighten an infinite 
void, but to make their niuch more numerous atten- 
tendants vifible; and inftead of difcovering a vatt 
unbounded defolate negation of beings, difplay an in- 
finite wniverfe, crowded with myriads of glorious 
worlds, all varioufly revolving round them; and which 
from an atom to an indefinite creation, with an incon- 
ceivable variety of beings and ftates, animate and fill 
the endlefs orb of immenfity.” 


After obferving, that the planets revolving round 


each ftar, being invifible to us, can be no objection. 
againft their actual exiftence, becaufe, as the ftars 


themfcives appear to us at the earth, almoft as mathe- 
* matical 
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matical points, ic muft confequently be impoffible to 


difcover their {mall opaque attendance, he adds, ** Let _ 


us fuppofe a new-created mind, or thinking being, in 
a profound ftate of ignorance, with regard to the na- 
ture of all external objects, but fully endowed with 
every human fenfe and force of reafon, fufpended in 
ether, exactly in the midway between Syrins (a ftar 
of the firft magnitude in the greater Dog) and the 
Sun ; in which cafe both thefe luminaries wouid equally 
appear much about the brightnefs of the largeft of our 
planets. Now fhould fucha being, determined cither 
by accident or choice, arrive at this our fyftem of 
the fun, and feeing all the planetary bodies moving 
round him, I would afk you what you think he would 
imagine to be round Syrius ? Your anfwer, I think I 
may venture to fay, would not be Nothing; and me- 
thinks I already hear you fay, Why Planets, fuch as ours. 

To conclude, it evidently feems to be the end and 
defign of providence, by this vifible variety of be- 
ings, to lift the minds of men above the narrow earth, 
in fearch of that powerful Being, upon which we are 
all fo much dependant; and the Creator, no doubr, 
in this vaft difplay of his wiffom and power, ce- 
figned the amazing whole, as the adequate object of 
every part, and as fuch equally open on all fides, to 
the penetrating progrefs of human minds, and thro? 
the moft extenfive faculty of fenfe, the fight, to draw 
our reafon and underftanding by degrees from finite 
objects: to infinity y.and as the laft refult of celeftial 
contemplations, place within our reach a certain evi+ 
dence of a future: ftate, and the manifeft manfiens of 
rewards and punifhments, fuited, no doubt, moft equitably 
to all degrees of virtue, and to every vice. 


Letter V. Of the Order, Diftance, and Multiciplicity 


of the Stars, the Via Lattea, and Extent of the vifible 
Creation, 


Before the author enters upon a folution of the pha- 


| nomena of the via lafica, he gives us the thoughts of 
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he ancients upon it, and obferves that Democritus long 
ago believed it to be an infinite number of fmall ftars ; 
and fuch of late years it has been difcovered to be, 
firft by Gallileo, next by Kepler, and now confirmed 
by all modern aftronomers. He fuppofes that the mixt 
and confufed light which naturally flows from this crowd 
of radiant bodies is chiefly occafioned by the agitation of 
our atmofphere, and from a union of their rays of light, 
by a too near proximity of their beams, altogether they 
appear like a river of milk, but more of a pelucid na- 
ture, running ai! round the ftary regions. 


For in the azure fkies its candid way 
Shines like the dawning morn, or clofing day. 


This affertion he confirms, by fhewing that the fe- 
veral cloudy ftars or luminous appearances to be found 
in the heavens, are only an affemblage of {mall ftars, 
*¢« Now, continues the author, admiting the breadth of 
the via laéea to be at a mean but nine degrees, and 
fuppofing only twelve hundred ftars in every fquare de- 
gree, there will be nearly in the whole orbicular area, 
3,888,000 ftars, and all thefe in a very minute portion 
of the great expanfe of heaven. What a vatt idea of 
endlefs beings muft this produce and generate in our 
minds ; and when we confider them all as flaming funs, 
progenitors, and primum mobiles ot a ftill much greater 
number of peopled worlds, what lefs than infinity can 
circum({cribe them, lefs than an eternity comprehend 
them, or lefs than omnipotence produce and fupport 
them, and where can our wonder ceafe 2” 

After giving an account of the aftonifhing diftance 
from the earth to the heavenly bodies, ahd alfo from 
one ftar to another, he makes the following, reflection. 
“ What .an amazing fcene does this difplay to us! 
What inconceivable vaftnefs and magnificence of power 
does fuch a frame unfold ! Suns crowding upon funs, 
to our weak fenfe, indefinitely diftant from each other ; 
and myriads of myriads of manfions lke our own, 
peopling infinity, all fubject to the famecreator’s will ; 
a univerfe of worlds, all deck’d with mountains, lakes, 
and 
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and feas, herbs, animals, and rivers, rocks, caves, 
and trees; and all the produce of indulgent wifdom, 
to chear infinity with endlefs beings, to whom his om- 
nipotence may give a variegated eternal life. | 

Perhaps you may expect, continues the author, that 
I fhould here give you my conjectures of what fort of 
beings may be fuppofed to refide in the Ens primum, 
or Sedes beatorum of the known univerfe, whether 
mortal, immortal, or creatures partaking in fome de- 
oree of the properties of both; as fuch may be con- 
ceived to change their natures and ftates, without a to- 
tal diffolution of their fenfes by death: And farther, it 
may poffibly be judged unpardonable in me not to 
point our every bleffed abode, fuited to the virtues, 
and all the ftates an immortal foul may be tranflated to 3 
but this is a tafk above the human capacity, or is the 
pure province of religion alone; the bufinefs of a re- 
velation rather than reafon to difcover. Befides, 
it is enough for the prefent purpofe, to prove, that my- 
riads of celeftial manfions, are to be difcovered within 
our finite view, and by a kind of ocular revelation, 
which vifibly extends the human profpect, as it were, 
far beyond the grave. It matters not whether a race of 
heroes fill thefe worlds, or a tribe of happy lovers 
people thofe ; whether a peafant in the realms of Orion 
fhall ever become a prince in the regions of Aréurus, 
or a patriarch in Procion, a prophet in the Precepte. 
Not to mention all the ftages human nature may, or 
have been deftined to in any one world, as believed by 
the ancient philofophers, befides the final coalition of 
all beings much more naturally to be expected in the 
Sedes beatorum. 

‘© | fay, whatever our cafe may be with regard to 
thefe queries and futurity, the plan and principles of this 
theory will not be at all changed by it, fince what it is 
chiefly founded’ upon may be demonftrated fo clearly 
and inconteftibly, that, with the Rev. Dr. Young, we 
may juftly conclude, 

Devotion ! Daughter of aftronomy ! 

And affirm with him alfo, that 


An indevout aftronomer is mad. Ler- 
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Lzerrer VI. Of the general Motion among the Stars, 
the Piurali'y of Syftems, and Innumerability of Worlds. 


The author in this letter endeavours to prove, that 
all the ftars are in motion; and imputes the variation 
in the obliquity of ihe ecliptic to the motion of the 
fun round the center of the univerfe. 


Letrer VII. The Hypothefis, or Theory, fully explain- 
ed and demonftrated, proving the fidereal Creation to 
be finite. 


After 2 digreffion on the ufefulnefS of aftronomy 
the author endeavours to folve the phanomena of 
the Via /aéea, in the following manner. 

** Let us imagine, fays he, a vaft infinite gulph, or 
medium, every way extended like a plane, and in- 
clofed between two furfaces, nearly even on both fides, 
but of fuch a depth or thickneis as to occupy a fpace 
equal to che double radius, or diameter of the vifible 
creation, that is to take in one of the fmalleft ftars 
each’ way, from the middle ftation, perpendicular to 
the plane’s direction, and, as near as poffible, accord- 
ing to our idea of their true diftance. 

But to bring this image a little lower, and .as near 
as pollible level to every capacity, I mean fuch as can- 
not conceive this kind of continued zodiak, let us fup- 
pofe the whole frame of nature in the form of an ar- 
tificial horizon of a globe, I don’t mean to affirm 
that it really is fo inda&t, but only ftate the queftion 
thus, to help your imagination to conceive more aptly 
what I would explain. Now in this fpace let us 
imagine all the ftars fcattered promifcuoufly, but at fuch 
an adjufted diftance from one another, as to fill up the 
whole medium with a kind of regular irregularity of 
objects. And next let us confider what the confequence 
would be to an eye fituated near the center point, or 
any where about the middle plane. Is it not, think 
you, very evident, that the ftars would there appear 
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‘(cuoufly difperfed on each fide, and more and 
ata 20 ditendet, as the obferver fhould ad- 
vance his ftation towards either furface, where, by the 
continual approximation of the vifual rays, they mutt 
infallibly terminate in the utmoft confufion? If your 
optics fail you before you arrive at thefe external regi- 
ons, only imagine how infinitely greater the number. 
of ftars would bein thofe remote parts, arifing thus from 
their continual crowding behind one another, as all o-: 
ther objects do towards the horizon point of their per- 
{pective, which ends but with infinity: Thus all their 
rays at laft fo near uniting, muft, meeting in the eye, 
appear as almoft in contact, and form a perfect zone 
of light; this 1 take to be the real cafe, and the true 
nature of the milky way; all the irregularity we obferve 
in it at the earth, 1 judge to be entirely owing to our 
fun’s pofition in this great firmament, and may eafily 
be folved by his eccentricity, and the diverfity of mo- 
tior that may naturally be conceived among the ftars 
themfelves, which may here and there, in different 
parts of the heavens, be occafioned by a cloudy knot of 
ftars. ; 

But now to apply this hypothefis to our prefent 
purpofe, and reconcile it to our ideas of a circular crea- 
tion, and the known laws of orbicular motion, fo as to 
make the beauty and harmony of the whole confiftent 
with the vifible order of its parts, our reafon muft now 
have recourfe to the analogy of things. It being once 
agreed that the ftars are in motion, which, as I have 
endeavoured in my laft to fhew, is not far from an un- 
deniab!e truth, we muft next confider in what manner 
they move, Firft then, to fuppofe them to move in 
right-lines, you know is contrary to all the laws and 
principles we at prefent know of ; and fince there are 
but two ways that they can poffibly move in any natu- 
ral order, that is, either in right-lines, or in curves, 
this being one, it muft of courfe be the other, #, e. an 
orbit ; and confequently, were we able to view them 
from their middle pofition, we might expect to find 
them feparately moving in all manner of direétions 
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round a general center. It only now remains to fhew 
how a number of ftars, fo difpofed in a circular man- 
ner round any given center, may folve the phasnomena 
before us, There are but two ways poffible to be 

opofed by which it can be done, and one of which 
Pihink is highly probable ; but which of the two will | 
meet your approbation, | fhall not venture to deter- 
mine, only I intend to propofe both, The firft is in 
the manner I have above defcribed, 7. e. all moving 
the fame way, and not much deviating from the fame 
plane, as the planets in their heliocentric motion do 
round the folar body. 

The fecond method of felving this phzenomena, is 
by a {pherical order of the ftars, all moving, with dif- 
ferent direction, round one common center, as the pla- 
nets and comets do round the fun, but in a kind of 
fhell, or concave orb. The former is eafy to be con- 
ceived from what has been already faid, and the latter 
is as cafy to be underftood, if you have any idea of the 
fection of a globe.”’ 


Letrer VIII. Of Time and Space, with regard ta 
the known Obtjecis of Immenfity and Duration. 


Letrer IX. Reflections by way of general Scholia, of 
Conjfequences relating to the Immortality of the Soul, 
end concerning Infinity and Eternity. 


As we have already extended this article as far as 
our plan will admit of we fhall give no extraéts from 
Letter VIII. tho’ it be equal to any of the former ; 
but as Letter 1X. treats of fubjects the. moft. intereft- 
ing to human nature, we fhall give our readers the fol- 
lowing abftract from it, and with which we fhall con- 
clude our account of this ingenious performance. 

‘¢ Should it be granted, fays the author, that the 
greation may be circular or.orbicular, I would next 
fuppofe, in the general center of the whole one intel- 
bgent principle, from whence proceeds that myftic and 
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ernal power, productive of all life, light, and the 
infinity of things. 

Here the to-all extending eye of providence, with- 
jn the'iphere of its activity, and as omniprefently 
prefiding, feated in the center of infinity, J would 
imagine views all the objects of his power atonce, and 
every thing immediately, difpenfing inftantaneoufly its 
enlivening influence, to the remoteft regions every 
where all round. I know you'll fay aftronomers ‘are 
never to be fatisfied, and I muft own where there is 
fo much rational entertainment for the human mind, 
and fo fuitable to the true dignity of God, and moft 
worthy of man, it is not eafy to ftop in fuch a fcene 
of wonders, 

Having, I fay, once granted that all the ftars may 
move round one common center, | think it is very na- 
tural to one, who loves to purfue nature as far as we 
may, to enquire moft likely what may be in that 
center ; for fince we muft allow it to be far fuperior to 
any other point of fituation in the known univerfe, it 
is highly probable, there may be fome one body 
of ficcrial or earthly fubftance feated there, where the 
divine prefence, or fome corporeal agent, full of all 
virtues and perfe€étions, more immediately prefides over 
his own creation, And here this primary agent of the 
omnipotent and eternal being, may fit enthroned, as 
the Primum mobile of nature, aéting in concert with the 


eternal will. Tothiscommon center of gravitation, 


which may be fuppofed to attraét all virtues, and repel 
all vice, all beings, as to perfection, may tend; and 
from hence all bodies firit derive their fpring of action, 
and are directed in their various motions. 

Thus in the Focus, or center of the creation, I would 
willingly introduce a primitive fountain, perpetually o- 
verflowing with divine graee, from whence all the laws 
of nature have their origin; and this, I think, would 
reduce the whole univerfe into regular order and juft 
harmony, and at the fame time, enlarge our ideas of 
the divine indulgence, open our profpect into nature’s 
fait 
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fair vineyard, the vaft ficid of all our future ‘inheri- 
tance, 

But what this central body is, I fhall not here prefume 
tofay, yet I can’t help obferving it muft of neceffity, , 
if the creation is real and not merely ideal, be either a 
globe of fire fuperior to the fun, or otherwife a vaft 
terraqueous or terreftial fphere, furrounded with an z- 
ther like our earth, but more refined, tranfparent, and 
ferene. Which of thefe is moft probable 1 fhall leave 
undetermined, and mutt acknowledge at the fame time, 
my notions here are fo imperfect, I hardly dare con- 
jecture. ’*Tistrue, I have ventured to think it may be 
one of thefe, and fince fo glorious a fituation can hardly 
be fuppofed without its proper inhabitants, *tis moft 
natural to conclude it may be the latter, In the firft 
cafe, befides our having no idea of beings exifting in 
fire, it would not, notwithftanding its diftance, be fo 
_ eafy to account for its being invifible ; and fince the 
luftre of the ftars are all innate, they could receive no 
benefit from it, and confequently fuch a nature as a fo- 
lar compofition, muft in this place be rendered ufelefs ; 
but in the latter fuppofition of its being a dark body, 
we have no difficulty attending us, having feveral in- 
fiances of like bodies, moving round an opaque one, 
Now when we confider, that all thofe radiant globes 
which adorn the fkies, thofe bright etherial fparks of 
elemental fire, thick ftrewed like feeds of light all round 
our hemilphere, are each to us the embrio of a glort- 
ous fun ; how awful and ftupendious muft that region 
be, where all their beams unite and make one incon- 
ceivable eternal day ? 

It is here, and here only, as in the center of his infi- 
nite creations, where he refides in a fenfible magnifi- 
cence, and in the midft of thofe {pendors, which can 
affect the imagination of his creatures ; and tho’ the 
mioft facred and fupreme divinity be allowed as effen- 
tially prefent in all other places as well as in this, as be- 
ing a BEING whole center is every where and circum 
ference no wheres yet it is here only, or in fuch fen/os: 
rium of his unity, where he manifefts his corporeal a- 
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gency, as in the foct of his infinite empire over all crea- 
ted beings, It is to this majeftic prelence of Gop, we 
may apply thofe beautiful expreflions of {fcripture, 
Behold even to the moon and it foineth not; yea the flars 
are not pure in bis fight. 

Here, and here alone, centered in the realms of in- 
expreffible glory, we may, juftly imagine that primo- 
genial globe or fphere of all perfecétions, fubjeét to the 
extreams of neither cold not heat, of eternal temperance 
and duration, Here we may not irrationally fuppofe 
the virtues of the meritorious are at laft rewarded and 
received into the full poffeffion of every happinefs, and 
to perfect joy. The final and immortal ftate ordained 
for fuch human beings, as have pafled this vortex of 
probation thro’ all the degrees of human nature with 
the fupreme applaufe. : 

What vaft room is here, for infinite power and wif- 
dom to aét in, and that fo vifibly takes delight to blefs 
all his beings with his bounty. And endlefs as his pre- 
fcience, attributes and goodnefs are, undoubtedly all 
thofe natural and apparent joys with which he mani- 
fefts his love to all his creatures, a multiplicity of ob- 
jects not to be enumerated. For wherefoever we turn 
our eyes, and follow with our reafon, we may meet 
with worlds of all formations, fuited no doubt to all 
natures, taftes, and tempers, and every clafs of be- 
ings, 

Here a groupe of worlds, all vallies, lakes, and 
rivers, adorned with mountams, woods, and lawns, 
cafcades and natural fountains ; there worlds all fertile 
iflands, covered with woods, perhaps upon a common 
fea, and filled with grottoes and romantic caves: This 
way, worlds all earth, with vaft extenfive lawns and 
viftos, bounded with perpetual greens, and interfperfed 
with groves and wildernefies, full of all varieties of 
fruits and flowers, That world fubfifting perhaps by 
foft rains, this by daily dews and vapours ; and’a third 
by a central fubtle moifture, arifing like an effuvia, 
thro’ the pores and veins of the earth, and exhaling or 
abforbing, as the feafon varies, to anfwer nature’s calls. 
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Round fome, perhaps, fo denfe an atmofphere, that 
the inhabitants may fly from place to place, or be 
drawn thro’ the air in winged chariots, and even fleep 
upon the waves in fafety; round others poffibly, fo 
thin a fluid, that the arts of navigation may be totally 
unknown to it, and looked upon as impracticable and 
abfurd, as chariot-flying may be here with us; and 
fomewhere, not improbably, fuperior beings to the 
human, may refide, and man may be of a very infe- 
rior clafs ; the fecond, third, or fourth, perhaps, and 
{carce allowed to be a rational creature. Worlds, with 
various moons, we know already ; worlds, with ftars 
and comets Only, we equally can prove very probable; 
and that there may be worlds with various funs is not 
impoffible. And hence it is obvious, that there may 
not be a fcene of joy which poetry can paint, or reli- 
gion promife, but fomewhe-e in the univerfe it is pre- 
pared for the meritorious part of mankind. Thus all 
infinity is full of ftates of blifs, angelick choirs, re- 
gions of heroes, and realms of demi-gods, elyfian 
fields, pindaric fhades, and myriads of inchanting man- 
fions, not to be conceived either by philofophy or 
fancy, affifted by the ftrongeft genius and warmeft 
imagination.” B. 





” 


Conclufion of the Memoirs of Count Bonneval. See 
ArT. cxxxi. of our Review for March 1750, where 
the Size, Price, &c. are mentioned. 


FE have, in the article above referr’d to, given 

the character of this extraordinary perfon, and 

fhall now, purfuant to our promife, give fome ex- 
tracts from his hiftory. 

Count Bonneval, defcended from a family related to 
the royal blood of France, at the age of fixteen enter’d 
himfelf in the fervice of that crown, in which he made 
the campaign in Flanders in 1690. Some time after 
he abandoned the French army, and ferved in that of 
the Emperor, under prince Eugene, who honoured 
him with an intimate friendhhip., But the intrigues of 
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the marquis de Pri¢, who was his inveterate enemy, 
ruined his credit at the Imperial Court, and caufed 
him to be banifhed the Empire. While he was a pri- 
foner in the caftle of Axvers, he drew up the cha- 
racters of all the generals he had ever been acquainted 
with, an extract of which,we fhall give our readers, 

«© The marfhal de Catinat (fays he, p. 193.) un- 
derftood war, but more by ftudy than genius: The 
art feemed too open in his operations, and he was inca- 

able of raifing himfelf-above the common rules. 

The marfhal de Villeroy could never make himfelf 
beloved or efteemed by his troops.* It was common- 
ly faid, that he knew very well how to chufe a camp. 
Ido not know why they faid it; this is certain, that 
he did not know how to make ufe of opportunities, 
and that on the day of action there was need of ano- 
ther general. 

‘© The marfhal de Boufflers fucceeded in making 
himfelf beloved, but not in making himfelf efteemed. 
He was not made to command above ten or twelve 
thoufand men. The fear of hurting the ftate, or rifk- 
ing his own fortune, kept him in continual uneafi- 
nels, and hindered him from forming any project to 
ftick to, As fecond he had done wonders, 

The marthal de Villars had been in the war of 1701, 
the Achilles of France; he encamped well, knew how 
to animate his troops ; they loved him, efteemed him, 
and had a thorough confidence in him. I do not know, 
however, if his reputation was not a little above his 
merit. I have heard fay, that ‘at Fridlingen he oughe 
to have been beaten ; and his enterprize was like that 
of a man that would either deftroy or advance hime 
felf. I was witnefs that he might have beaten prince 
Eugene, when he paffed the frouille, and that he'was 
beaten at Malplaquet, thro’ the fault of having chofen 
his ground as bad as was poffible. For Denain, it 
was purely a furprize, and his merit confifted in, not 


giving us time to reconnoitre. o 


* In this refpect, the charaéter of count Bonneval himfelf was 


dire&tly the reverfe of M. de Villeroy. te was perfectly idolized 
by his foldiers, , - . : T he 
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The duke de Vendome lived with his foldiers as if 
they had been his children. They adored him, and 
believed they were marching to victory in following 
him. He was admirable in the day of action: It ts 
impoffible to be braver. At one glance of the eye, he 
knew all the advantages and difadvantages of his fitu« 
ation, and thofe of the enemy, and diftinguifhed where 
he muft make the greateft efforts; -He went thither 
himfelf. His example, and the danger to which he 
expofed himfelf, infpired his troops with a boldnefs and 
livelinefs beyond what I can exprefs. .The campaign 
in 1708, did no injury to his reputation, the public 
made account of what he would have done had he 
commanded alone. 

Prince Eugene was active, vigilant, and enterprizing. 
Wifdom was his peculiar character. He made ufe of 
craft as readly as ftrength., He fatigued his enemy by 
the multitude of attentions which he obliged them to 
have. He-formed fo many projects, that at laft fome 
fucceeded. When he commanded alone he never 


‘sifk’d a decifive aétion. His meafures were fo well taken 


that his victory muft have the moft advantageous con- 
fequences, and that his ill fuccefs could be but mode- 
rate. It was only at Denain, that, 1 know not by 
what fatality, he fwerved from his maxims. Had ic | 
not been for the victory he gained over the Turks, his 
glory would have fuffered extremely in the campaigns 
of 1712, and 1713. 

The duke of Marlborough, always{uccefsful, has been 
the hero of this age. - His great fkill-has been the fource 
of his good fortune, It is impoffible to profit better — 
by the faults of an enemy than he did. — Schellenberg, 
Hochftet, Ramilhes, Oudenard, and even Malplaquet are 
the fruits of his bravery, and the wifdom of his difpo- 
fitions, He wanted nothing to add to his glory, but 
to have had to deal with generals more capable of .en- 
tering into competition with him. In going the ri 
way to work, the fo imperfect victory of Malplaquet 
1s the. moft. glorious that he won.” 
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unt being banifhed the Empire, he took the road for Venice, 
ee arriv’d : the beginning of the carnival. Here he made an 
offer of his fervice to the Republic, but was politely anfwered. that 
there was no poft vacant fit for a perfon of his rank. He had-no 
better fuccefs from the Ruffian envoy, to whom he alfo made a tender 
of his fervices. ‘Thefe difappointments determined him to feek an 
afylum in Turkey, and he accordingly applied himfelf to Mebemet 
Baflame, bafla of Albania, who was juft arrived at Venice, to ter- 
minate fome differences between the Porte and that Republic, This 
minifter was greatly pleafed with the offer, and immediately difpatch’d 
an exprefs to Con/tantinople concerning the count’s demands, which 
being complied with, Mehemet was empowered to enter into articles 
with the count, in which, among others, it was ftipulated, That he 
fhould have a body of 300co men, at his difpofal; that a govern- 
ment fhould forthwith be conferr’d upon him, with the title of Bafla 
of three horfe-tails ; that he fhould have a falary of ten thoufand 
afpres a day (about 45000 livres a year) ; and, in cafe a war fhould 
break out with the emperor, he fhould be made commander in chief. 

During the ftay of our author at Venice he married Julia Salviati, 
an Italian lady, tho’ he had a wife at that time living in France, by 
a permiffion from the court of Rome. We have taken particular 
notice of this marriage, becaufe the voyage of this lady to Conffan- 
tinople, in order to meet her hufband, is full of furprizing incidents, 
and is not the leaft entertaining part of thefe memoirs. 

Before we follow the count into Tarkey, it may not, perhaps, be 
unacceptable to our readers to give them his defcription of Venice, 
which may ferve as a fpecimen of our author’s talent in this refpect. 

‘* Venice (fays he) is undoubtedly the moft delicious place of refi- 
dence in Exrope ; as it is alfo the beh governed, and moft agreeable 
city in all Jra/y ; being fituated in the midft of the fea, all its build- 
ings are, in a manner, feparated from each other, by large and 
beautiful canals of limpid and pure water, that is never difturbed b 
any filth. The roofs of the houfes, the mafts and ftreamers of the 
fhips, with {pacious gardens, adorned with verdant trees, and a pro- 
digious number of gondolas, extremely fine, and almoft all gilt ; toge- 
ther with the fplendor of innumerable fine palaces, and other ftately 
edifices, every part of which is embellifhed with marble, porphyry, 
jafper, agate, and other curious ftones, afford at once a profpect the 
moft agreeable, and fulleft of variety; that the whole world, perhaps, 
can afford. A pure, temperate, ferere, air, makes a conftant fue- 
ceflion of {pring to autumn, and of autumn to fpring. Nipping frofts, 
large flakes of ice, with cutting north-winds, are hardly ever known 


there, nor yet the too fultry heats of the dog-days. Mild wefern. 


breezes, which continually play on the furface of the Adriatic Gulph, 
both moderate the violence of the fun-beams, and the feverity of the 
too intenfe cold. ‘T'here the glorious luminary of the day is hardly 
ever darkened by thofe thick clouds and fogs, that render almof all 
the fea-ports of the well unwholfome and incommodious ; neither is 
the foil rren, but very fertile ; for one may find at Venice the mott 
delicious fruits, almoft in every feafon. Thofe ftately edifices, that 
feem, ina manner, to {pring from the middle of thofe lakes wherein 
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they are built, are accompanied with large and magnificent gardeney 
"The waves of the fea finking into a fat and loofe earth, water it fo hap 
pily, and with fuch due proportion, that it produces all things abun, 
dantly ; befides, the continent, which is adjacent to this city, fupplies 
it, in profufion, with whatever is neceflary, convenient, agreeable, 
or delicious.” 

The firft expedition of the count after his arrival at Confantinople, 
was to quell an infurrection in Arabia Petraas which he happily ef- 
feéted ; and by enumerating the particulars of the expedition, he 
has given us a defcription of that country, which, together with the 
intrigues of feveral of the ladies of the feraglio, render the account 
very entertaining. 

After his return from Arabia he was courted by the famous Tha- 
mas Kouli Kan, who made him very large offers if he would entet 
into his fervice ; but the count refufed them, tho’ that refufal almoft 

ved his ruin. Some time after he was invefted with the general 
command of the Turkife Army, which marched againit the emperor, 
and obtained a victory over the forces of that prince, near the banks 
of the Danube. But fuccefs does not always defend a perfon againft 
difgrace : This count Bonnewal experienced ; for notwithftanding the 
fervices he had rendered to the grand fignior,; he was imprifoned, 
and afterwards banifhed to the ifland of Chico. The fultan, however, 
continued to be his friend, and the evening before his departure for 
that ifland, made him baffa general of the Archipelago; which new 
dignity, together with that of beglerbeg of Arabia, which was be- 
fore conferr’d upon him, rendered him one of the moft powerful 

ons in the Ostomanempire. In this ifland our noble author found 
that agreeable retirement he had been lorg defiring. “ There, fays’ 
he, I enjoy at the fame time, a view of the country, the city and the 
fea. Its waves water a fine garden, with a vaft orchard, planted with 
orange and lemon, cedar, pomegranate, and other rare trees, whofe 
fruits and flowers delight the fight and {mell all the year.”” 

But the count was not fo fortunate as to {pend the remainder of his 
days inthis happy fituation ; for fome time after he was fent for back 
to the Porte, and made Topigi, or mafter of the ordnance, a poft of 
great honour and profit. He continued in this poft till his death, 
which happened on the 22d of March, 1747. in 75th year of his age. 

We fhall only add, with regard to thefe memoirs, that the author, 
by intermixing with his own adventures, which are, in themfelves, 
very extraordinary, feveral hiftorical anecdotes of his friends, has 
rendered them very inftructive and entertaining. ‘The Eng/ifo tranf- 
lation indeed has but little to boaft ; yet it is not, however, fo bad 
as entirely to obfcure the fpirit of the original, which, whether the 

enuine production of count Bonneval's pen, or father’d upon him 

y fome literary artift in France, we cannot abfolutely affure ourfelves. 
Many things in the book bear a genuine afpeét, while fome particu- 
Jars, on the other hand, carry the face of romance : But this, with 
fome, may be reckon’d a proof, that the whole is really the count’s 
own performance, as he was indeed a moft romantic and extravagant 
perfon, and wrote every thing that he did write, concerning his own 
actions,- with the fame liberty that he allow’d himfelf in the aétions 
hemfelves. G 
























































